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Looks wonderful, works wonders, lasts a lifetime: that, in a 
nutshell, is the reason why a Sparklets Syphon makes such a 


| | 
superb present from you to you or from you to anyone. Any i KO 
time. It’s different, it’s highly decorative; and it will go on {we 
chy em .,.everyone [eg 
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making fresh soda for ever. 
Sparklets Syphons, in fact, simplify birthdays, weddings, { has a 
Christmas, anniversaries—-any present-giving day in your 


diary. Make it yet another Sparkleting occasion, sit back, and ¢ d bl p] (S, 
watch your prestige soar. H Ou eS % y 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. 
SPARKLETS WORKS, QUEEN STREET, LONDON N.17 
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Hire a Victor Britain car 
for your holiday— 
book now and be sure 


3% Low, inclusive rates. 
% All miles over 60 a day at half price. 
% A large range of latest-model, 


self-drive cars. 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 
now! 


VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 


only the helicopter 


Of all V.T.O.L. devices, only rotorcraft can:- 


Operate true city-centre/city-centre services. 


Move civil or military passengers and freight i a pleasure o ee Fe 
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quickly direct to remote or confined sites, 


4 . 
using only small, easily-prepared landing pads. i which can t 
Work as flying cranes, picking up and { b 
: e shared... 


delivering loads—and handling them on site— 


in places where they cannot land. 
It's no good making cod’s eyes at your neighbour. His 
Transfer casualties quickly and smoothly 
binoculars are not for borrowing. Racecourse etiquette demands you 
straight to hospital after accidents at sea, or 
bring your own, and among all the best people it's 
nm h si s : ; ‘ 
ountains or other inaccessible spots usually a pair of Ross. The model illustrated is the Ross Solaross 


Drastically slash busy Company executives’ binocular, which costs only £19.9.9 


travelling time between their headquarters { More than a dozen other models include 


factory and outlying sites or other factories. é suitable glasses for every 


Provide the most effective defence against i outdoor activity from steeplechasing 
the speed and manoeuvrability of the i to motor racing. Dealers 
nuclear-powered submarine. everywhere stock Ross binoculars, 


ask yours for a copy of 


i ‘Choosing and using binoculars’ 
WESTLAND wo onntees 


the great name in HELICOPTERS ¥ ROSS 


i ROSS ENSIGN LTD. Clapham Common North Side, London, S.W.4. 
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| KUWAIT’S RULER, H.H. SHEIKH SIR ABDULLAH AS-SALIM AS-SABAH. WITH HIM ARE TELEGRAMS OF SUPPORT FROM KUWAITI CITIZENS AND OTHER ARAB COUNTRIES. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF THE RULER OF KUWAIT. THIS THREATENED SHEIKHDOM HAS NOW RECEIVED THE SUPPORT OF BRITISH AND SAUDI ARABIAN TROOPS. 
THREATENED BY IRAQ, BUT SUPPORTED BY THE OTHER ARAB COUNTRIES: OIL-RICH KUWAIT AND ITS RULER. 


With the landing of British troops in Kuwait, and reports that Saudi Arabian independence. The crisis had been caused by the sudden announcement by 
woens have also crossed the border in answer to the Ruler’s appeal, the General Kassem that Kuwait was an integral part of Iraq. Shortly after- 

in Kuwait was becoming less tense; especially since the bulk wards he began to move his troops towards the border. Captain Falls writes on 
of the Arab world has given verbal support to the cause of Kuwait's | Kuwait on p. 45, and other photographs appear on pp. 40 to 43, and 54 and 55. 
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SUPERVISING THE LANDING BY HELICOPTERS: LIEUTENANT COLONEL BRIDGES (LEFT), 
COMMANDING 42 ROYAL MARINE COMMANDO, WITH MAJOR TAPLIN 


ONE OF KUWAIT’S SEVERAL IMPORTANT OILFIELDS THREATENED BY GENERAL KASSEM: 
MINAGISH, WHICH IS NEAR THE SAUDI ARABIAN BORDER. 


STRENGTHENING THE SHEIKH’S HAND: THE BRITISH CARRIER BULWARK. (INSET) AIR MARSHAL 


ELWORTHY, C.-IN-C., BRITISH FORCES, ARABIAN PENINSULA. 


On July 1, 600 men of 42 Royal Marine Commando went ashore at Kuwait 
from the aircraft carrier Bulwark which had brought them from Karachi, 
together with tanks and fighter aircraft. Meanwhile, other troops and air 
support were on their way, in response to the Ruler’s urgent plea for support 
against General Kassem’s claim that Kuwait belongs to Iraq. At the same 
time telegrams and messages of support were pouring into the tiny, wealthy 
sheikhdom on the Persian Gulf, not only from his own countrymen, but from 
other Arab States who reject Iraq’s so-called “‘ historic’ claim to Kuwait. 


THE ALLURE OF OIL AND THE THREAT 


LOYALTY AT 130 DEGREES IN THE SHADE—EXCEPT THAT THERE WAS NO SHADE: KUWAITI CITIZENS 


DEMONSTRATING WITH PLACARDS AGAINST GENERAL KASSEM AND HIS CLAIMS TO KUWAIT. 


MEDICAL AID FOR THE MARINE COMMANDOS IN CASE OF TROUBLE, WHILE 
BEHIND THIS CORPORAL STANDS A KUWAITI NEWS REPORTER. 


ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF BULWARK AS SHE REACHED KUWAIT ON JULY 1: HELICOPTERS 
ABOUT TO TAKE 42 MARINE COMMANDO TO THE SHORE. 


A British Infantry Brigade in Kenya was alerted, and all leave stopped. At 
the same time as British reinforcements were entering Kuwait in the wake 
of the Marine Commandos, it was officially reported that King Saud’s troops 
from Saudi Arabia had also entered Kuwait to give their support against 
General Kassem. At the time of going to press there was no indication that 
Iraq was prepared to attack Kuwait, in the face of such concerted opposition, 
but had built up some military forces near the border. The reaction of other 
Arab countries has been one of muted disapproval of the Iraqi ruler’s action. 
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TO INDEPENDENCE: TENSION IN KUWAIT. 
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: ROYAL MARINE COMMANDOS CARRYING THEIR EQUIPMENT ACROSS THE AIRSTRIP JUST 
FIGHTING BEDOUIN VOLUNTEERS WITH RIFLES RAISED IN SUPPORT FOR THEIR SHEIKH: MEN AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL ON JULY 1 FROM THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER BULWARK. 
FROM THE DESERT HAVE FLOCKED TO JOIN UP TO DEFEND THE FRONTIER. 
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fHILE SUPPORT FOR KUWAIT’S RULER: A CITIZEN WHO CANNOT READ OR WRITE ve “ WHERE KUWAIT’S NATURAL WEALTH FLOWS OUT TO MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD: OIL 
DICTATES HIS LOYALTY TO A SCRIBE WHO WILL SEND THE TELEGRAM. vat PIPE-LINES LEADING UP TO TANKERS ALONG ONE OF THE CHIEF PIERS. 
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AFTER ARRIVAL BY HELICOPTER: MEMBERS OF 42 MARINE COMMANDO AT FARWANIA ANOTHER CARRIER ON ITS WAY FROM THE FAR EAST: VICTORIOUS. (INSET) BRIGADIER D. 


AIRSTRIP. THEY WERE THE FIRST BRITISH TROOPS TO ARRIVE. HORSFORD, WHO COMMANDS THE BRITISH KUWAIT FORCE. 

At In the United Arab Republic it seems to be felt that General Kassem has made | against an army of 64,000, which is the number Iraq can muster. In Kuwait 
sale a blunder in creating a situation in which British troops were invited to step itself the announcement that British troops were arriving was received with 
oops in. As a leading Cairo newspaper put it: the spectacle of the troops of British wild enthusiasm. The case of Kuwait was brought up urgently before the 
inst imperialism pouring into Kuwait under the pretext of protecting it is a tragedy | United Nations on July 2, at the request of Great Britain, and members of the 
that caused by General Kassem quite unnecessarily. Altogether among the Arab | Security Council considered Kuwait’s complaint. They also considered a 
ion countries there has been more support for the Ruler of Kuwait than there |  counter-complaint by Iraq of an armed threat by the U.K. to the security 
th o has for Britain in agreeing to send in troops, although it is hard to imagine | and independence of Iraq. Sir Patrick Dean (Great Britain) emphasized that 

what other troops in the locality would have been capable of defending Kuwait Britain’s action was by no means dictated by hostility to Iraq. 
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F . eeseng with the greatest and most destructive 

mass of martial power that Europe in all its 
centuries of warfare has ever known, the Russian 
dictator announced the other day that unless a 
settlement of the Berlin question was reached— 
presumably on Russian terms—by Christmas he 
would use that force to prevent his former allies, 
including Britain, from exercising their rights and 
honouring their commitments in the city of 
Berlin. And though England’s newspayers were 
full next day of patriotic and almost hysterical 
headlines of anxiety and woe, it appeared on 
examination that they referred not to the Russian 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


must be prepared to perish, if need be, rather than 
submit to evil or lawless violence, but must 
equally be prepared to seek a just settlement of 
any dispute by reason and by a fair, patient and 
generous hearing of an opponent’s point of view. 
And though, if the Russian dictator threatens 
force and stands by his threat, war is inevitable 
and we must face all that it implies—and we need no 
earnest young ladies in jeans and their male 
counterparts lying prostrate in Whitehall or on 
the quay at Holy Loch to remind us of what it 
does imply—the fact remains that, if the Russians 
were to present their case over Berlin with good 


makeshift armistice arrangement. The latter, 
like that of many hasty arrangements made by 
politicians, was not a very wise one; it was 
even more foolish than the Danzig corridor 
settlement of 1919, for it did not even create a 
corridor joining free Berlin to the free West. But 
what it did create was a political division of 
Germany, and to the Russians the continuance 
of that division is a matter quite as important and 
vital as, shall we say, the retention of Gibraltar is 
to us. Twice in twenty years the Russians were 
subjected to invasion and appalling national 
disaster and suffering as a result of Germany's 
















































threat but to the possibility of political unity and the uses to which 
pong Beye ag realised—facing U.S.S.R ag ee ee tale “et 
an English cricket team at Lord’s! a So, for that matter, were we, c 
“The Spartans on the sea-wet rocks TURKEY a though we did not suffer invasion or 
sat down and combed their hair.’ losses as great as those of the Russians, 
To what are we to attribute this eiunte there are more than a million Britons 
apparent indifference to Mr. Khrush- Most » who should now be living who are 
chev’s threats? Is it a case of the SYRIA = Kirkuk TEHRAN dead because of Germany’s former 
latter crying ‘““ Wolf !’’ once too often 3. P political unity. Many of us may be- 
or of a rich supine pluto-democracy lonmanshah in lieve, though [I am afraid I am no 
“having it so good " for so long that it Sultanabad IRAN longer one of them, that Germany has 
is incapable of appreciating its own been purged by war and its own terrible 
peril ? — ee a : sufferings and ~ sp and — + te 
tions, and no doubt—and there is Babylon isfok . again menace the peace of Europe. 
danger in this—the latter will be the IRAQ Yerd But though we are entitled to hold this 
one most favoured in the Kremlin ; view if we please, and may be right in 
where, as in the Berlin of twenty- , ©» i Pa doing so, it is not reasonable in us, and 
two years ago, the degeneracy and KUWAIT DS fa~ still less in the Americans who have not 
moral turpitude of so-called pluto- We Kuwoit © Bushire pos ape Ss wo pee ~ 
democracies has long been an article CA 4 Bend expect the Russians and their rulers 
of faith. And I suppose the English NEUTRAL %,. Abbes share our optimism. The only kind 
explanation, if anyone bothered to give TERRITORY = NEUTRAL a of united Germany the latter are pre- 
it, would be that throughout our veRawoRy pared to tolerate is a subject and 
history we have always taken one > BAHREIN Communist Germany, and that is a 
thing at a time and taken it steadily oneal > Sy contingency which we, Pscag equal 
and without panicking, and that reason and justice, refuse to see 
Drake finishing his game of bowls SAUDI ARABIA e @arar imposed. Each side to the present 
is the, invariable national prelude to (awe) ss dispute over Berlin has a strong rational 
a time of trial, and that we face the TRUCIAL om} and, from its own point of view, 
trial the better and outlast our enemies ° 100 (au pure just interest in preserving the status 
for that very reason. History does not oo fh quo: the one needs an East Germany 
relate whether Drake won his match or linked to it by a common ideology 









THE RICH OIL STATE WHICH IS THREATENED BY GENERAL KASSEM FROM NEARBY IRAQ: 

we THE INDEPENDENT SHEIKHDOM OF KUWAIT WHERE BRITISH TROOPS WERE LANDED 

was absorbed by, and therefore re- ON JULY 1 IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST BY THE RULER. other 

freshed and recreated by it, which is In a treaty concluded in 1899 between the ruling Sheikh of Kuwait and the Britt Germany with free institutions and 
: 7 Government it was agreed that the Sheikhdom would not be ceded or leased to a foreign i 

what holidays and games are for. There . seven S eutiiueas Wetiidls enstie % for this Britain guar. quote therefore linked to the West. | 

was a good deal of cricket and interest ion. In 1914 the British Government Kuwait as an independent nment But what, it may be asked, of the 


in it, I seem to remember, in thesummer under British protection. Although there is no longer the same military treaty, Kuwait's Germans ? Have they not a right to 


and therefore divided from Western 
Germany, and the other a West 


lost it; the important thing is that he 


of 1914, and also in the summer of 1939. present ruler appealed for protection by Great Britain and by Arab countries, following 


The “ flannelled fools’’ were at the 
wicket, and the “ muddied oafs’”’ at—or near— 
the goal when the Kaiser and Hitler rattled their 
mailed fists and loosed their armed hordes on their 
hapless neighbours, but by the time winter came 
both were in khaki. We have travelled this road 
before, and Mr. Khrushchev and his rockets not- 
withstanding, are ready to travel it again if he 
insists on making us do so. And anyone who 
supposes otherwise, Russian or American, is not 
only ignorant of our national history and character, 
but very foolish. 

Of course, as our “ unilateralists ’’ will point out 
—and what bores they are !—we shall die, and any 
of us who don’t will suffer all kinds of horrible ills 
and calamities. We knew this in 1939 and we 
knew it in 1914. But we are not likely to submit 
to what we know to be wrong merely because our 
enemies—or so-called friends—tell us it will be the 
worse for us if we don’t. ‘“‘ Never give in,’’ said 
Winston Churchill to the bovs of his old school in 
the dark winter of 1941, “ never give in, never, 
never, never, never—in nothing great or small, 
large or petty—wnever give in except to convictions 
of honour and good sense.’’ And his words are 
just as true in the lovely June sunshine of 1961. 

Yet the corollary is also true. A good man— 
and a good nation, that is, a nation of good men— 


Iraqi claims that Kuwait was part of Iraq. 


faith, generosity and moderation of statement, it 
would be both wrong and foolish of us and our 
allies not to seek a genuine solution. We and our 
allies have as much right to be in Berlin as the 
Russians; we occupy it in common with them as a 
result of agreements reached while the war was 
still in progress and to which we and the Americans 
loyally adhered, out of good faith to our brave 
Eastern allies, at a time when our armies could 
have reached the German capital before them. 
Since that time we have assumed commitments 
towards the people of Berlin—-our former enemies 
—which are as sacred as our commitments to the 
Poles in 1939 or to the Belgians in 1914. Without 
gross dishonour and a base, craven surrender to 
evil force, we cannot allow them to be deprived 
of the liberty we promised to ensure for them. 
No settlement with the Russians that ignores these 
two points—our moral right and our moral 
obligation—is possible. On the other hand, the 
Russians are fully justified in pointing 
out, provided they do so without threats of 
violence, that it is more than sixteen years 
since the war ended and that, for the future 
peace of the world, a reasonable settlement of 
the Berlin question is advisable, and in some 
more permanent form than the present 


be united, either under a libertarian 
or a Communist Government, and 
ought not the West sooner or later to go to war with 
Russia—who is determined to prevent their 
political unity —to ensure it, whether that war be 
an offensive or, as in the present contingency 
threatened by Russia, a defensive one? And 
recalling all that happened between 1871 and 1945 
while Germany was one and the misery inflicted on 
mankind by the ambitions and actions of that 
united Germany, I do not feel that the rest of the 
world can be expected to die for such an ideal. It 
is not one which has increased the sum total of 
human happiness or virtue; on the contrary, it has 
gravely impaired both. The German people, on 
both sides of the frontier, are perfectly entitled to 
nurse such an ideal and to work for it, but they 
cannot reasonably demand that their later enemies 
and victims should sacrifice themselves for it. 
Nothing except war can at present unite the two 
Germanies, and it would only be realism for East 
and West to agree in recognising the fact. The 
safety of West Berlin and its people and the 
West’s right to have full and free access to it and to 
protect it is a real interest and inescapable obliga- 
tion; the pretence that the East German Govern- 
ment does not exist is a fiction. Wise men are 
ready to die for realities, but only, if they are wise, 
for realities. 
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The first British unit to land in Kuwait on July 1 in answer to the Sheikh’s 
request for reinforcement against the Iraqi threat was 42 Marine Commando, 
which arrived by helicopters from the commando carrier, H.M.S. Bulwark, 
lying in Kuwait Bay. This commando was joined by 45 Marine Commando 
who arrived by air transport; and both took up positions about 20 miles north 
of Kuwait Town. Forces which were arriving or included the 2nd Bn.., 
Coldstream Guards, the Ist Bn., The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, the ist Bn., 


9 
u 


BRITAIN’S SPEARHEAD IN KUWAIT: MEN OF 42 MARINE COMMANDO EMBARKING IN HELICOPTERS OF H.M.S. BULWARK. 


The King’s Regt., Liverpool and Manchester and F Parachute Battery of the 
Royal Horse Artillery. The ist Bn., The Queen’s Own Buffs was on call in 
Kenya. Also available were: one squadron, 11th Hussars (armoured cars) 
and one squadron, 3rd Dragoon Guards (tanks). Naval forces included H.M.S. 
Bulwark, the amphibious H.Q. ship, H.M.S. Meon, the frigate H.M.S. Loch 
Alvie and the tank landing ship H.M.S. Striker. Air forces included: eight 
Canberra bombers, twelve Hawker Hunter fighters, and transport aircraft. 
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THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN SCOTLAND; AND OTHER ROYAL NEWS. 


THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (EXTREME LEFT) STANDING BEFORE THE DRUMS AND GUIDON OF THE AT A GOVERNMENT RECEPTION FOR AMERICAN AND COMMONWEALTH EXCHANGE 
10TH ROYAL HUSSARS (PRINCE OF WALES’S OWN) BEFORE PRESENTING THE GUIDON TO THE REGI- TEACHERS: QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER IN THE GROUNDS OF LANCASTER 
MENT AT SENNELAGER, HAMBURG, ON JUNE 30. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF HOUSE. SHE RESTED HER INJURED FOOT ON A POUFFE AS GUESTS WERE PRESENTED 

OF THE REGIMENT. TO HER. ABOUT 200 AMERICAN AND COMMONWEALTH TEACHERS WERE PRESENT. 


A LAST TRIBUTE TO QUEEN MARIE OF YUGOSLAVIA: THE SCENE AT THE SERBIAN ORTHODOX THE QUEEN IN GLASGOW: HER MAJESTY GREETED BY HOUSEWIVES IN THE GORBALS DISTRICT. 
CHURCH IN LANCASTER ROAD, LONDON, AS LARGE CROWDS ARRIVED AT THE CHURCH TO PAY SHE IS SEEN HERE AT A NEW BLOCK OF MAISONETTES IN COMMERCIAL ROAD. 
TRIBUTE TO THE QUEEN, WHO DIED ON JUNE 22 AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-TWO. PRINCESS MARINA During her recent visit to Glasgow the Queen was able to see the ill-famed Gorbals slums, 
IS SEEN STANDING NEXT TO KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA. which are rapidly giving way to new blocks of flats. She saw some of the worst tenements, 
in Sandyfaulds Street, which are due for demolition. 


ARRIVING AT HOLYROODHOUSE: THE QUEEN TOUCHING THE KEYS OF HOLYROOD IN THE CEREMONY OF THE KEYS. 
IN EDINBURGH THE QUEEN TOURED THE ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION. 
During their visit to Edinburgh the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh toured the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition and THE QUEEN LOOKING AT AN OPEN-CAST COAL SITE DURING 
several Academicians and Associates were presented to them. After the visit the Royal visitors travelled by train VISIT TO WESTFIELD, FIFE. WITH HER IS MR. F. H. R. moyen 
to Glasgow where they saw the extensive redevelopment in the Gorbals district. REGIONAL OPEN-CAST GENERAL MAN AGER. 4 
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UWAIT, which has been claimed 
by the dictator of Iraq, General 
Kassem, is an extraordinary product 
of the modern world. Tiny in extent, 
its resources in oil are colossal, and it 
now supplies this country with no less 
than 40 per cent. of its needs. It has 
thus become a very big pawn on the 
political and industrial chessboard. 
Meanwhile, in the mood of intoxication promoted 
by such a stirring development, it has been doing 
all the crazy things done by the oil countries, but 
doing them on a bigger and better scale. Palaces 
spring up like mushrooms and Cadillacs are two 
a penny. The workers benefit, of course, as is 
shown by the fact that they flock there, but it 
cannot be said that they get their fair share of the 
spoils or anything like it. Kuwait 
is, in short, the nouveau riche in 
oil, with the habits which other 
oil countries are beginning to be 
ashamed of. 


On June 19 letters were ex- 
changed between Britain and 
Kuwait which “ enshrined ”’ the 
latter’s independence: that is to 
say, affirmed it, because, in fact, 
it had for some time acted as an 
independent state and become a 
member of international organi- 
sations, though minor ones. The 
difference in status was import- 
ant because, whereas formerly 
the United Kingdom would have 
taken action to defend the 
country against a threat auto- 
matically, henceforth she would 
do so only if her aid were called 
for. The situation now is that 
on June 26 Kuwait announced 
its intention of defending its 
independence and that Britain 
has promised aid if requested to 
provide it. 


It is not difficult to see why 
General Kassem has acted as he 
has. As an oil-producer famous 
throughout the world when the 
riches of Kuwait were virtually 
unknown, Iraq is now more or 
less in eclipse, and Kassem 
needs Kuwait from the point of 
view of cash as well as that of 
prestige. His quota of our oil 
supplies is 10 per cent. and he 
has badgered the oil companies 
until they have become hostile 
to, and suspicious of, him. As so 
often happens, especially in the 
realm of an upstart dictator, 
internal difficulties and short- 
comings are being painted over 
in the bright and attractive 
colours of an aggressive national- 
ist foreign policy. Of itself it is 
unlikely to succeed, but it might 
become very troublesome 
if backed wholeheartedly by 
Soviet Russia. 


The bases of the claim are 
the facts that when Kuwait and 
what is now Iraq were under 
Turkish rule the former was 
nominally part of the latter and 
that Kuwait was then linked to 
the province of Basra. This 
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KUWAIT FACES A THREAT. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


on the fighting forces and, a fortiori, to avoid those 
expeditions which start by looking so cheap and 
end by costing thrice as much as the most pessi- 
mistic had expected, even though not a rifle has 
gone off. Perhaps too much stress should not be 
put on this long-term policy which depends on 
abandoning commitments, whereas this is a 
commitment which clearly cannot be abandoned. 
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equipment have made slow progress, 
and yet it moves! Geographically 
and strategically.the situation is favour- 
able. One hesitates to write these 
words, since there are so many lunatics 
about that one runs the risk of being 
dubbed an advocate of the foulest 
and least-called-for aggression if one 
dares suggest that gross injustice can 
sometimes only be stopped by force of arms, but 
one ought to come down to realities despite these 
folk. 


There are, however, some moral reflections 
which may be apposite. Anything that this country 
can do to encourage the fairer distribution of the 
new-found millions of Kuwait ought to be done, 
and we should not confine our- 
selves to purely diplomatic 
language if we find that un- 
satisfactory. The glaring con- 
trasts between the haves and the 
have-nots is worse than an in- 
justice; it is, in fact, an im- 
prudence. The Arab oil-kings are 
all beginning to realise this, but 
politically they are by temper- 
ament slow movers and always 
the better for a jogging elbow. 


General Kassem’s action has 
made a bad impression on the 
whole Arab world. King Saud 
of Arabia and King Hussein of 
Jordan have exchanged messages 
and announced that they are at 
one on the subject. General 
Ibrahim Tusan of the Saudi 
Arabian Army has visited Ku- 
wait to see with his own eyes and 
hear with his own ears how his 
forces could help Kuwait most 
effectively in an emergency. Iran 
announced at the earliest possible 
moment that she would give full 
support. Needless to say, the 
forces of Kuwait are minute. 


When one turns to the Arab 
League the situation is different. 
There is no precedent in that 
association for a hostile vote 
against a single member and any 
such proposal could be accepted 
only with the greatest reluctance, 
perhaps not at all. Now Kuwait 
has applied for admission to the 
League as an independent Arab 
state and Iraq would normally 
oppose this with all her power, 
though she might seek some face- 
saving formula which would not 
look like yielding. Then there 
are some states in the League, 
notably Egypt, the most im- 
portant, which are averse to 
working in harmony with Britain 
even when their sentiments are 
nearly identical with hers. Would 
they be p to this time ? 
If not, would they not try to 
give their decision an anti- 
British disguise ? This would be 
relatively easy to contrive, save 
in one respect: Kuwait would 
hardly assent to it because she 
knows that on a show-down 
Britain is more reliable than any 
Arab state and that her aid 
would be worth more than that 


really means nothing and could 
be paralleled by a great number 
of cases where the institutions 
and boundaries of the old Otto- 
man Empire were disregarded 
when it broke up. It is, how- 
ever, a nice morsel for erudite 
Arab lawyers to chew, and their 
findings might create a certain 
interest in the body of students 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA: LORD DE L’ISLE, V.C., ARISTOCRAT, SOLDIER, BUSINESSMAN 
AND POLITICIAN, IN A PORTRAIT FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 
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of any three of them. 


And, of course, in the back- 
ground stands Russia, with Mr. 
Khrushchev at the moment in 
one of his most strident and 

ive moods. He could 
create a lot of trouble. Yet those 
who assert that the Soviets have 
been uniformly successful when 


on whose explosive qualities the 
conduct of affairs have come to 
depend so greatly in the Middle East. One 
can say with complete confidence that this 
legalistic point will not affect the issue and that 
any trouble which arises will come from some 
other direction. 


Britain’s role in this crisis, still a minor one 
but potentially dangerous, is none too easy. In 
the background is something that may be called 
a financial crisis and the heavy pressure by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to cut the funds spent 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The IUustrated London News.” 


The overmastering problem is that of taking action, 
avoidance of a premature move but likewise of a 
lost opportunity through being too late. 


On the other hand, while the organisation has 
been prevented from reaching the ideal by the 
need for economy, Britain is by no means ill 
equipped for quick action in the Middle East, it 
would seem infinitely better than at the time of 
the Anglo-French landing at Port Said. The 
advocates of priority for conventional arms and 





they have intervened in the 
affairs of the Middle East are 
exaggerating. They have been a flop in Iran; 
their achievement in Iraq itself has had its share 
of disappointments and the survival of Kassem, 
who is in no sense their friend, shows that they 
cannot always have everything their own way. 
It is by no means certain that they will move on 
this occasion, and it is most unlikely that General 
Kassem will move without their aid. About the 
26th of last month the threat to Kuwait looked 
grave. As this is written on the 29th it looks 
less so. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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(Above.) 

MADRID. TO COMMEMO- 
RATE THE PAINTER GOYA: 
THE DUCHESS OF ALBA LEAD- 
ING A MOUNTED PROCESSION 
INTO THE BULL-RING TO 
START THE CORRIDA GOY- 
ESCA. GOYA PAINTED THE 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF ALBA 

OF HIS OWN TIME. 


(Below.) 
WEST BERLIN. IW THE 
PRESENT POLITICAL TENSION 
OVER ITS FUTURE, WEST 
BERLIN HAS BEEN TAKING 
NO CHANCES OF FOOD SHORT- 
AGES IN THE EVENT OF A 
BLOCKADE; AND AMONG 
OTHER COMMODITIES, SUGAR 
IS BEING STOCK-PILED, AS 
SHOWN HERE. 


van 
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eee i ; a 
ROME. FLYING SQUAD NURSES: TWO MEMBERS OF A 
SPECIAL SECTION OF THE ITALIAN RED.CROSS, WEARING THE 
SPECIAL UNIFORM DESIGNED FOR RUSH ASSIGNMENTS TO THE 
SCENE OF ROAD ACCIDENTS. IN THE BACKGROUND THE NORMAL 
ITALIAN RED CROSS UNIFORM IS SHOWN. 
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NEW YORK. DEMONSTRATED AT A MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: A GIANT ELECTRIFIED MODEL OF 
THE HUMAN BRAIN’S CONTROL SYSTEM, DEVELOPED BY A PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY AND DEMONSTRATED BY DR. A.G. MACLEOD 
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(Above.) 

BHARATPUR, INDIA. 
A HIGHLIGHT OF THE WED- 
DING CEREMONY: THE 
KUMARI SUSHILA-LAKSHA- 
MANI-AVARU FOLLOWS HER 
BRIDEGROOM, THE MAHA- 
RAJA OF BHARATPUR, ROUND 
THE SACRED FLAME, HER 
VEIL TIED TO HIS ROBES. 
THE CEREMONY WAS AT THE 

GOLEBAGH PALACE. 


(Below.) 
NEUFCHATEAU, 
FRANCE. PRESIDENT DE 
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ABU SIMBEL, EGYPT. THE 
TWO RESCUE PROJECTS. 


QO* June 20, the Minister of 
National Guidance and Culture 
of the U.A.R., Mr. Sarwat Okasha, 
announced that his Government, 
after final tests carried out by 
independent experts, had decided 
to adopt the Italian project for 
raising the Abu Simbel temples 
between 190 and 200 ft. to save 
them from the waters of the Nile, 
when the High Dam comes into 
operation. This is the plan which 
was extensively illustrated in our 
issue of June 10 and the lower 
picture on this page is a repro- 
duction of the drawing by Mr. Alan 
Sorrell which appeared in that 
number. Our upper picture here 
shows the alternative plan which 
was also studied, the semi-circular 


1962 to the end of 1968. 
reproduction by courtesy of 
UNESCOIC. Bablin 
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7, 
THE PLAN WHICH THE U.A.R. GOVERNMENT REJECTED: AN, AS IT WERE, AERIAL VIEW OF THE MODEL OF THE FRENCH COYNE AND BELLIER PLAN 


FOR PRESERVING THE TEMPLES OF ABU SIMBEL FROM SUBMERSION—A 200-FT.-HIGH CURVING DAM AND AN ARTIFICIAL LAKE AT THE LOW LEVEL. 


? 


>. 
THE ACCEPTED ITALIAN GAZZOLA PLAN FOR JACKING UP THE TEMPLES, IN A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING SHOWING THE HALFWAY STAGE. 
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LAUNCHED. 


CAPE CANAVERAL, U.S.A. THE LAUNCHING OF THE FIRST 
SATELLITE WITH A NUCLEAR-POWERED GENERATOR. 


On June 29 the United States Navy put three satellites into orbit from 
Cape Canaveral. One of these, Transit IV-A, which contains a 
plutonium-powered generator, is described as “‘ the first atomic power 
device to be used in space.”’ The other two satellites were a Greb 3 
and an Injun, both of which are designed to measure radiation. The 
Transit is part of a U.S. Navy programme for getting a navigational 
satellite systern fully into operation by late next year. It emits signals 
on two wave-lengths so that ships or aircraft can obtain a fix on their 
positions in any weather. The life expectancy of this satellite is only 
five years but tae generator, which is approximately 5 ins. in diameter, 
has a potential life of several decades. The three satellites were 
launched from a single Thor-Able Star rocket. 


ANTENNAS 
SOLAR CELLS 





A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PLUTONIUM-POWERED TRANSIT IV-A WITH ITS TWO THE THREE SATELLITES ABOUT TO BE LAUNCHED ' ' 
FROM ’ 
“ PICK-A-BACK ” SATELLITES, INJUN AND CREB 3. JUNE 29. THIS TRIPLE LAUNCH HAS on ONE ~~ AT —— CANAVERAL ON i 
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NO QUARREL WITH FATE. 











“THE EYE OF THE WIND: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” By PETER SCOTT. * 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


A FEW days before the author’s father died in 

his tent in the Antarctic on March 29, 1912, 
he wrote to his wife, ‘‘ Make the boy interested in 
Natural History. It is better than games. They 
encourage it at some schools.’’ The advice was 
duly taken, Natural History in its various forms 
became Peter Scott's life, and as a result he is 
able to write in the Foreword of this book, “‘ 1 am 
without question the luckiest and I believe the 
happiest man I know.” This is the keynote of his 
autobiography which radiates contentment, and 
in this cynical age it should command a wide 
public on that score alone. Mr. Scott would 
appear from these pages never to have had to 
worry seriously about money, for it early came to 
him as a result of work which he enjoyed doing. 





A SUMMER VIEW OF MR. SCOTT’S HOUSE. THE WINDOW FROM WHICH THE 


not be wanted at all. About a week later I was 
called up. 


Mr. Scott’s war experience was extremely varied, 
and his account of it is not the least attractive 
feature of the book. In particular he has much 
that is interesting to say about the evacuation of 
the last of the B.E.F. from Brest: he and his 
comrades as a result of their experiences in those 
waters were under no illusions as to the danger to 
ships in company from air-attack, but it was some 
time before the lesson was assimilated by the 
Admiralty to judge by the fate of the Repulse and 
the Prince of Wales later in the war. He has some 
very interesting observations to make on the 
differ:nt psychology of the Germans and British 
in respect of warfare at sea. ‘‘ The 
German E-boats,”’ he says, ‘‘ came 
across to our convoy routes under 
strict and very Teutonic orders. 
Their business was to fire torpedoes 
or to lay mines. If they were dis- 
turbed in their business they were 
to make a smoke-screen and run for 
it.” The author agrees that materi- 
ally this was eminently sensible, 
but in the long run it was not 
good for morale, for it meant that 
in every encounter the British were 
the hounds and the Germans the 
hare; this gave the Royal Navy an 
“incontestable moral ascendancy” 
which “ played a significant part 
in the eventual outcome.” 


One or two incidents are de- 
scribed which are more amusing 
in retrospect than they probably 
were at the time. One was 
the arrival of a number of railway- 


OTHER ILLUSTRATION ON THIS PAGE WAS TAKEN IS AT TOP RIGHT. trucks in Iceland where there 


While he was still an undergraduate at Cambridge 
he had a small exhibition there of his paintings of 
wildfowl: there were between a dozen and twenty 
water-colours at prices up to five guineas, and we 
are told that they nearly all sold. 


The author has touched life at many points, 
from the Caspian to California, and although he 
has done some things that few other people have 
done many of his experiences have been shared by 
most of us, which brings them and him so much 
closer. For instance his excitement during his 
first visit to the Broads on 
finding the caterpillars of 
the Swallowtail Butterfly 
will awaken memories of 
similar youthful enthus- 
iasm on the part of many a 
reader, and everywhere his 
narrative is very human. 
Mr. Scott has the happy 
knack of making one feel 
that he is an old friend, and 
that one has been on his 
expeditions with him; as a 
result he can hardly fail to 
increase the ever-widening 
circle of those who take an 
interest in Natural History. 


He records a pleasant 
life of yachting and wild- 
fowl-shooting between the 
wars, and when German 
intentions became omin- 
ously clear he joined, as 
befitted his father’s son, 
the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Supplementary Reserve: when war came he went 
through the same experience as most young 
Englishmen in 1914 and in 1939: 

The Supplementary Reserve was a special band 
composed largely of yachtsmen who believed themselves 
to have an assured place in the wartime navy from the 
very beginning of hostilities. I was soon to discover 
that my impatience to start a new life in the Navy was 
most unpopular with the authorities. When I wrote 
to the Admiralty I had no reply for three weeks. . . . 
When an answer finally came from their Lordships of 
the Admiralty, it was to inform me that I should on 
no account communicate with them again on the 
subject of being called up, that I was not wanted 
now, and it was even quite possible that I should 


THAN HALF THE BIRDS ARE WILD VISITORS. 


is no railway, and the other 
relates to an occasion when 1000 maps of that 
island were required, whereupon the appropriate 
department of the War Office sent 750 maps 
of Ireland and 250 of Madagascar. More under- 
standable was the suspicion aroused in official 
circles of Mr. Scott’s activities in the field of 
entomology : 


Back at Cowes I had amused myself by adding the 
larve of Poplar and Eyed Hawk Moths to the collec- 
tion of live caterpillars, and one or two of the rarer 
Poplar Kittens. In a letter to my mother-in-law I 
listed the different species and the precise numbers of 


each. The censorship suspected that this was some 
elaborate code by which details of the shipping in the 
Solent were being conveyed to an enemy agent, and 
in due course every caterpillar had to be shown to 
an investigating officer. As he was also an amateur 
entomologist it all ended on! with a discussion on 
where to look for Elephant Hawk Moths. 


After the war the author’s thoughts turned for 
a time to politics. ‘‘ I knew,” he writes, ‘‘ what 
kind of an England I had been fighting for, and 
it was not in order to be able to turn the whole 
thing upside down and start again.” Rightly or 
wrongly in 1945 the majority of his fellow-country- 


men was far 
from sharing 
these views, and 
Wembley North, 
now a safe Con- 
servative seat, 
rejected Mr. 
Scott by 435 
votes in spite 


of the appear- 
ance on his THEAUTHOR OF THE BOCK REVIEWED 
latform of OM THIS PAGE: MR. PETER SCOTT. 
P Mr. Peter Scott has had a remarkably 
speakers of the diverse life; he is famous not only as 
calibre of the an artist but as a traveller and as the 
present Prime Sunder and director of the Wildfowl 
Minister and of rust. The son of the famous 
Antarctic explorer, he was educated at 
A. P. Herbert. Oundle and at Trinity College, 
At the A.P.H. Cambridge. During the war he served 
meeting there in the Royal Navy. 
was a disturb- 
ance at the back of the hall, and from the ensuing 
uproar the only audible words that emerged were, 
“ Stinking fish.” To this A.P.H. replied, ‘‘ What 
was that? A declaration of policy, or merely a 
statement of identity ?’’ Of his defeat the author 
says that he thinks he and his wife ‘‘ were basically 
too unconventional to be wholeheartedly accepted 
by the inhabitants of Wembley. We should have 
done better perhaps in a rural community.”” He 
continued to nurse the constituency for a couple 
of years, and then went out of politics altogether. 
This was a pity from every standpoint save his 
own, for at the General Election of 1950 Wembley 
North went Tory in no uncertain fashion, and the 
House of Commons would have been the richer for 
Mr. Scott’s membership. 


Since then his life has been almost entirely 
devoted to wildfowl, that is to say to preserving 
them and to painting them, and he will have few 
readers who do not know of his Wildfowl Trust. 
He has also been active in the yachting world, and 
has become no mean hand at gliding. Indeed, 
outside what may be described as organised games 
there can be few outdoor pursuits in which he has 
not taken part. 


Outside the Fighting Services, Politics, and the 
Bar, it is comparatively rare for a great man to be 
equalled by his son in the same field, and the 
author has very wisely not made the attempt. 














In polar exploration my father had achieved a 
position to which I could not possibly aspire.... I 
could obviously never be more than a pale shadow 
desperately trying to emulate him, to be dogged all 





THE VIEW FROM PETER SCOTT’S BEDROOM WINDOW AT THE NEW GROUNDS, SLIMBRIDGE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, THE CENTRE OF THE WILDFOWL TRUST. MORE 


( The illustrations from the book “ The Eye of the Wind” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Hodder and Stoughton.) 


my life by direct and unfavourable comparison. If I 
was not to live in reflected glory only, I must strike 
out on a line of my own. I could not follow in my 
father’s footsteps; but to follow his wish that I should 
be interested in Natural History was something quite 
different. 


A line on his own Mr. Scott has most certainly 
struck out, and in this most readable of books, 
with its delightful illustrations, is the account of 
the way in which this result was achieved. 





* “The Eye of the Wind.” By Peter Scott. Illustrated 
in colour and in black-and-white. (Hodder and Stoughton; 
42s.) 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF DR. RAMSEY AS ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 





ENTHRONED ON THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL THRONE IN THE CHOIR : DR. MICHAEL RAMSEY, 100TH ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


thronement of the 100th Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Michael Ramsey, 
pin het the ancient Cathedral of Canterbury was thronged with a great congrega- 
tion for an impressive ninety-minute service of brilliant colour and majestic 
pageantry. Every seat of the nave was occupied by an invited congregation of 
more than 4000 and in the choir there were nearly a thousand robed clergy. 
There were ten processions moving from the West Door, and the one which was 
led by the Lord Chancellor in full robes, included Mr. R. A. Butler, Mr. Selwyn 


Lloyd and Mr. Gaitskell. The Prime Minister was unable to attend. There were 
present many bishops of the Anglican communion overseas; and of foreign bishops, 
representatives of the Oecumenical Patriarchate, the Patriarchate of Antioch, 
the Greek Orthodox Church and Old Catholic bishops from the Netherlands. 
Fanfares by trumpeters of the Royal Military School of Music heralded the arrival 
of the Archbishop at the West Door. Wearing a cope and mitre of cloth of gold, 
the border of the cope and the mitre being of deep rose pink damask silk edged 
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SPLENDID PAGEANTRY, ON THE TWO THRONES OF THE DIOCESE. 























ON THE MARBLE CHAIR OF ST. AUGUSTINE—WHERE THE SECOND ENTHRONEMENT TOOK PLACE BY THE CHOIR ENTRANCE. 


with gold, he was welcomed by the Dean of Canterbury and members of the 
Cathedral Chapter. The Dean handed the Archbishop his pastoral staff and the 
Archbishop said: ‘“‘I pray that I may be duly inducted, installed and enthroned 
into my archbishopric.’’ Following the ancient ritual the Archbishop was then 
enthroned on the archiepiscopal throne in the choir by the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, the Ven. Alexander Sargent. Later the Archbishop was enthroned a 
second time, in the chair of St. Augustine, the Purbeck marble seat, which has 


been used at every enthronement since 1205; and it was while seated here, at the 
head of steps by the entrance to the choir, that he received and acknowledged 
the bows of the bishops, the Dean and the other clergy. He later returned to the 
throne in the choir and from there addressed the clergy and the people. ‘‘ Help 
one another,’”’ he said, ‘‘ serve one another, for the times are urgent and the days 
are evil. Help one another, serve one another, as from this 100th ceremony at 
St. Augustine’s throne there goes a band of those whose heart God has touched.” 
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I WAS writing, 
recently, about 
the value of cistus 
in the shrubbery 
and elsewhere. I 
have now managed 
to make a really 
close-up photo- 
graph of a single 








flower on my C. 


laurifolius, only 1 am extremely doubtful whether 


this fine shrub really is laurifolius. 


The object 


was to display the flower in some detail, and 


especially the curiously 
chiffoné texture of the 
petals; I apologise for the 
French but it is exactly 
the word and we have no 
English equivalent. As the 
shrub is very floriferous, 
producing these 3- to 4-in. 
white flowers in great 
abundance, some idea of its 
quality may be obtained 
from the picture. 


However, what I want 
to write about this week 
is roses. It was, I think, 
after visiting last year’s 
autumn show of the 
National Rose Society that 
I raved, on this page, about 
the “ blue” rose “‘ Sterling 
Silver.”’ Several gardening 
friends, and others with 
posts in academic horti- 
culture, shook their heads. 
One man said that if he 





“ A MAGNIFICENT ROSE” AND “ A GOOD GARDEN 
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ROSE AND ROCK ROSE. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


The rose garden we are constructing, with blue 
slate flagstone paths and round a water-lily pool, 
has four L-shaped beds. It is in these that we 
shall grow the only tea-roses in the garden. No 
floribundas: they have, no doubt, their merits, in 
fact some of the white and cream ones are delightful, 
but they cannot be fitted into our scheme. At all 
events, one of these beds will be devoted to 
“ Sterling Silver ’’ planted with the only white 
tea-rose I know which is 
really white, produces valid 
flowers, and is reasonably 
vigorous: “‘ Virgo.”” I know 
that “ Frau Karl Druschki”’ 
is a fine old white, but the 
variety invariably tries to 
climb a tree and it suffers 
very badly from troubles 
when in the bud stage. The 
best way of using this, and 
the fragrant old crimson 
“Hugh Dixon” which has 
the same Heaven-aspiring 
habit of sending up enor- 
mously long, stout shoots, 
is by arching the longest 
shoots down, bow-shaped, 
to the ground at the end of 
the season, pegging the end 
firmly, and forming a more 
or less symmetrical pattern 
with the arches. In the 
following season you get a 
forest of flowering stems 
from these arches, of a par- 


or grown from 
cuttings or bought 
from a _ nursery. 
When I planted 
them in their 
temporary quarters 
I unwisely gave’ 
them some of our 














rose-fertiliser (one 
part sulphate of 
ammonia; one part sulphate, mot muriate, of 
potash; one part bone-meal); as a result I shall 
have larger plants to move than we anticipated. 
The tallest in the new shrub border will be 
R. moyesti, with its blood-red single flowers; 
the smallest, R. a@cae, with its cloud of 
buttercup-like flowers in May. The sun 
sets behind this terrace, so that a good place 
will be allotted to R. omneiensis pleracantha for 
its great translucent, rose-pink thorns. There 
will also be a clump of “ Roseraie de l'Hay”’ 
and “ Blanche double de Courbet,’’ with their 
bright green briar leaves, the rich purple 
flowers of the former and the latter’s fragrant 
white ones. Finally, some R. ‘ Nevada’”’ for 
its abundance of big single white flowers turn- 
ing slightly pink as they fade, and some 
‘‘ Friihlingsmorgen ’’ with its flowers like outsize 
Alexandra roses. 


In building the rose-garden we are managing 
to work round, instead of uprooting, two old 
apple-trees. The fruit they produce will do for 
cider, but their principal purpose will be to provide 
support for climbing roses, of the moschata group. 
Somewhere, too, we shall find room for an 
“‘ Albertine,” despite the sneers of our friends 
among the horticultural highbrows; it is a 
plant which delights by its sheer vigour and 
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PLANT”: ROSE “STERLING SILVER.” 


planted these “‘ unnatural ”’ 
looking roses, his wife 
would leave him. The general opinion seemed to 
be that this was a rose quite difficult to grow well 
and of delicate constitution. I am now in a 
position to say .. . “‘ nothing of the kind.”” I have 
flowered “‘ Sterling Silver’’ on two bushes, and 
it is a magnificent rose. First, although not a 
record-breaker for growth, it is sufficiently 
vigorous, not one of those puny varieties unable 
to support the weight of their own flowers and 
refusing to make any sound wood. It is, in short, 
a ‘‘ good garden plant.”” As to the flowers, I 
cannot praise them too highly: of course, the 
colour is a matter of taste; personally I find this 
silvery lavender enchanting and it is years since 
I grew a rose which I have returned so often to 
contemplate. In the second place, the shapeliness 
and substance of the bloom are perfection in their 
class. Thirdly, and I did not notice this at the 
show so that it came as a very pleasant surprise, 
“ Sterling Silver” is not only a scented rose, but 
it has the delicious fragrance of the old deep 
crimson roses, the scent which, to me, is the “‘ real ” 
rose scent. 


In order to test this variety severely none of 
the bushes was given any fertiliser at all. We 
have a mixture of our own, or rather one recom- 
mended to us years ago by a famous rose specialist. 
“‘ Sterling Silver ’’ received no such help and it 
has still done well. With the normal treatment, 
it should be perfectly satisfactory. One other 
test we made: three bushes received the usual 
occasional spray of captan against black spot; 
one did not. The unsprayed one has developed 
black spot, and remarkably early in the season, 
and that in a drought period, although overhead 
watering with a rainer has probably provided 
the moisture the fungus requires. The other 
three, with normal spraying, show no sign of 
trouble. 


cutting. Hoeing 
and weeding under 
them is very awk- 
ward, of course. 


Each of the 
other beds in the 
rose-garden _ will 
also have a bi-col- 
our scheme; cream 
with crimson, gold 
with scarlet, and 
one of subtler col- 
ours, to allow us to 
plant that lovely 
single HT, ‘‘ Ellen 
Wilmott.” 


The back of the 
rose-garden will be 
defined by a very 
low wall of granite 
—old kerb stones 
set on edge—con- 
taining a higher 
piece of ground 
behind it. The 
border in front of 
this terrace will be 
rather narrow, but 
it is to be planted 
with shrub roses. 
These, all propa- 
gated last year in 
Kent and planted 
in temporary 
quarters when.we 
moved, are a selec- 
tion of our favour- 
ites either budded 


ticularly good length for 





A CLOSE-UP OF A SINGLE FLOWER OF CISTUS LAURIFOLIUS—TO SHOW 
THE CURIOUS TEXTURE OF THE PETALS. THE BLOOMS HAVE A DIAMETER 
OF THREE TO FOUR INCHES. the sulphate of 


Photographs by Edward Hyams. 


the generosity of its flowering. 


Our experience 
in trying to grow 
many varieties 
from cuttings, for 
transplanting 
here, may be of 
interest. Of the 
species, all but 
three succeeded: 
the three failures 
are R. moyesii, 
R. xanthina 
“Canarybird”’... 
annoying, this, as 
it is supposed to 
be easy and I 
want a whole 
hedge of it... 
and R. @cae, one 
“take”’ out of 
twenty cuttings. 
Old shrub roses 
and climbing 
roses all rooted 
well, but the 
moschatas all 
failed. As for self- 
rooted HTs, they 
are always poor 
doers. 


Note on the 
fertiliser: in some 
soils, our own, 
for instance, 
you may need 
two parts of 


potash. 
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ELEPHANT OUT OF A NIGHTMARE: A SUIT OF ELEPHANT ARMOUR BROUGHT TO BRITAIN BY LORD CLIVE IN THE 18TH CENTURY— 
THE CENTREPIECE OF “ THE NEW ARMOURIES” WHICH ARE NOW OPEN AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


On June 28 the Minister of Works, Lord John Hope, formally opened ‘“‘ The 
New Armouries " at the Tower of London. This becomes a permanent museum 
of arms and armour, housing part of the collection which has been growing 
progressively larger ever since the last World War. The building stands to the 
\y 0uth-east of the White Tower, and was built some time before 1680. Through- 
tut the 18th century it was known as ‘‘ The Horse Armoury,’’ and from 1820 
t/ 1946 it was taken over by the Army as a Store. Since then it has been used 
for loan exhibitions, and has more recently undergone repairs. It now houses 
British, European, Asiatic and African exhibits. Dominating the ground 
floor is the astonishing piece of elephant armour illustrated on this page, 


thought to be the only example in England, and to have been a trophy won by 
Lord Clive at the Battle of Plassey in 1757. Clive then brought it to England. 
On either side of the ‘“‘ elephant” are two suits of armour—from India and 
Tibet—designed for rider and horse. Among other Eastern pieces is the Indian 
“Coat of 100 nails,” and an armoured coat made entirely of pangolin scales, 
also Indian. European exhibits include a garniture of the Empress Elizabeth 
of Russia, brought back from Moscow at the time of Napoleon’s retreat; and 
in the same room are examples of the experimental work of the Rev. Alexander 
Forsyth, who invented the percussion system for firearms in a workshop in 
the Tower of London itself, about 1805. 


Photograph by Ministry of Works, Crown Copyright reserved. 





ONE OF THE RICHEST CITIES IN THE WORLD, THREATENED BY IRAQI CLAIMS OF SOVERE 


This very fine aerial view of the capital of Kuwait gives a good idea of the 
extent and importance of Kuwait Town which has now become proverbial for 
its wealth. The claim by General Kassem, the Iraqi Prime Minister, that 
Kuwait forms an integral part of Iraq, has been strongly resisted by the Ruler 
of Kuwait and his ministers. A British force of three frigates, a landing ship 


and three landing craft were reported to have mustered at Bahrein ready to 
counter any move by Iraq to fulfil her claim by force. King Saud of Saudi- 
Arabia has assured the Ruler of his support while in Cairo spokesmen of the 
Arab League described the Iraqi move as a surprise. The United Arab Republic 
has recently given its full support to Kuwait’s rights as an independent state. 





SOVEREIGNTY: AN AERIAL VIEW OF KUWAIT TOWN WHICH FLOURISHES ON OIL REVENUES. 


internal problems of his country. The move came soon after relations between 
this country and Kuwait were redefined in a series of notes published on June 19. 
These notes confirmed Kuwait's independence. Great Britain has announced 
that her Government is ready to assist Kuwait, and the British Political Agent, 
Mr. John Richmond, has been in close consultation with the Ruler. 


dy to 
Saudi- 
of the 
public 
t state. 


There have been demonstrations in Kuwait Town in support of the Ruler, who 
has appealed for calm. Meanwhile the Kuwait police were conducting an 
intensive search for a group of pro-Kassem plotters. There has been much 
speculation why General Kassem has chosen this moment to press his claims; 
it has been thought that this has been done to distract attention from the 
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HERE have never been so many paintings and 
drawings by Honoré Daumier in England as 
are now to be seen at the Tate Gallery; we have 
never heard so much about Francesco Goya as 
during the past few days when back benchers from 
both sides of the House have buried their political 
hatchets and ganged up together to prevent his 
portrait of the Iron Duke from crossing the 
Atlantic. (As I write the issue is not yet 
finally decided. ) 


What, of course, was not 
foreseen was that all the 
Goya fuss should coincide 
with the Daumier exhibi- 
tion; not that there is any 
connection between the por- 
trait of Arthur Wellesley as 
he was at the age of forty- 
three in 1812 and the dozens 
of paintings and drawings 
by Daumier so beautifully 
displayed for us by the 
Thames. For one thing, 
Daumier was no painter of 
portraits; but he was a 
painter of ideas, and, what is 
more, a romantic as well as 
a pungent satirist. Goya 
was all these things and, I 
presume, everyone will 
agree, a far greater painter; 
I mean, look at that wonder- 
fully subtle portrait of 
Dr. Peral in the National 
Gallery—Daumier could not 
approach it. None the less 
—and there is nothing 
original in saying this—the 
two men are remarkably 
alike, not only in their 
attitude to the human tragi- 
comedy, but in the way in 
which they composed their 
pictures. I think this will 
be apparent to anyone who 
compares this photograph 
of an etching from Goya's 
series of “ Proverbs’’ with 
any one of half a dozen 
Daumier drawings; ‘‘ Coun- 
sel for the Defence,” for 
example, or the oil sketch 
“The Rescue.” 


Daumier, poor man, could 
never finish anything com- 
pletely—one reason I 
imagine why some who have 
seen this exhibition come 
away disappointed. Indeed, 
his whole life story is heart- 
breaking, that of a man who 
achieved a great—and ill- 
paid—reputation as a news- 
paper cartocnist and who 
had one supreme ambition, 
to become a painter. He 
scarcely sold anything and 
so had to slave away at his 
journalism in order to live; 
finally he went blind, saved 
from destitution by the 
kindness of Corot, who pro- 
vided him, anonymously, 
with a cottage and by a minute pension from the 
Third Republic, given, I would guess, more as a 
tribute to his fame as an indefatigable political 
and social cartoonist than for his paintings which, 
in his lifetime, were appreciated only by fellow 
artists like Daubigny. 


Most people seem to find his satire gentle and 
say that he obviously considers man to be, in 
essence, good and the victim of circumstances; in 
this 4.is drawings have been compared with those of 
Rerabrandt—each was a magnificent draughtsman, 
each was filled with compassion for the human 
condition. Goya, as he is seen in the series of 
etchings, “‘ Los. Caprichos ’’ and “ Los Proverbios,” 
has ana!together sharper edge to his dissecting knife. 


AN ETCHING FROM THE “ PROVERBS 
RESEMBLES—ESPECIALLY IN HIS CARTOONS AND SATIRES. FROM A RECENT SALE AT SOTHEBY'S. 


Where Daumier is merciless is in his drawings of 
lawyers, whom he obviously considered beyond 
redemption, the supreme examples of chicanery, 
servants and expositors of the laws which earned 
him six months in gaol in 1832 when he was 
twenty-four. The offence was a cartoon in which 
King Louis Philippe, as stuffy and as unromantic 
a monarch as ever existed, was represented as 
Gargantua, swallowing bags of gold extracted 
from the people. It was grossly unfair; it was also 
offensive; both monarchs and politicians in the 
West, though not dictators anywhere, have since 
learnt to be less touchy. It is only right to point 
out that Daumier made no less fun of dull and 
stuffy people who were not Royal; there is nothing 
more devastating among his 4000 lithographs 





“COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE,” A DRAWING BY HONORE DAUMIER (1808-1879), WHICH IS IN THE CURRENT ARTS 
COUNCIL EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK AT THE TATE GALLERY. FRANK DAVIS COMPARES HIM WITH GOYA 





than one of 1864 in which two elderly purse-proud 
dolts are puzzling over a painting at the Salon. 


But the strange thing is that whereas in 1832 
Daumier’s modest little dig at the comparatively 
liberal reign of Louis Philippe brought down on his 
head the full weight of the law, Goya’s staggering 
realism in 1800, his painting of Charles IV, Queen 
Maria Luisa and their family (in the Prado) merely 
confirmed him in Royal favour. This has been 
interpreted in two ways: that the King and his 
abominable Queen were so self-satisfied that they 
were proud of themselves as Goya saw them, or— 
a more charitable view—that they had inherited 
the flair possessed by so many of their predecessors 
on the throne of Spain, particularly Philip II 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 





" SERIES, BY FRANCESCO DE GOYA (1746-1828): AN ARTIST WHOM DAUMIER MUCH 


| DAUMIER AND GOYA. 


and Philip 1V—the flair to recognise genius when 
it appeared before them. The compassionate 
Daumier could never have achieved either the 
magnificence or the heartless vitriolic realism of 
such a painting as this; he had neither the mental 
nor the technical equipment necessary for such a 
performance. His colour modulations are those 
of an early Rembrandt, subtle nuances of browns, 
reds and blues; his subjects mainly the plight of 
little men in adversity, among which one can 
include the series of his last years, that of Don 
Quixote and his devoted henchman 


Indeed, Don Quixote is himself Daumier, who 
also spent his life tilting at windmills. In two 
paintings especially he is obviously working in the 
great classical tradition; in 
“The Two Nymphs” from 
Montreal and the La Fon- 
taine fable illustration to 
“The Miller, his Son and the 
Ass,”’ lent from the Burrell 
Collection, Glasgow, the 
young women are surely 
derived from Rubens and 
Poussin ‘no less than are the 
figures in paintings by 
the youthful Cézanne. The 
warmth of his feelings to- 
wards humanity in general 
is nowhere more movingly 
expressed than in a series 
of paintings of women and 
children—a woman carrying 
a child in her arms, with 
its marvellous grace of move 
ment, children coming out 
of school, a group of women 
and children beneath a tree, 
an enigmatic painting called 
“ The Secret,’’ in which an 
old woman is confiding in a 
young girl. How different 
onl , all this is from the not 
ej — dissimilar subjects inter- 

f s preted by Goya! Those 
wholly charming’ early 
designs for tapestry, for 
example, where the young 
girls have the grace of far 
from innocent cats, or those 
etchings in which one feels 
instinctively that any con- 
fidences old women care to 
impart to the young will be 
darkly malignant. 


‘ 


Daumier keeps his illus 
ions to the end (except as 
I have already noted, con- 
cerning the legal profession) ; 
Goya never had any. Where 
Daumier is kindly, Goya is 
fiercely bitter; Daumier is 
distressed, Goya hates. They 
differ wholly in tempera- 
ment, as is obvious not 
merely from their work, but 
from their portraits. Goya 
self-tortured, Daumier 
serene. Daumier came into 
collision with authority while 
still a young man. Goya 
managed to work for the 
Spanish Court until 1824, 
when he was seventy-eight; 
then a new wave of reaction 
sent him into exile to Bor- 
deaux, where he died four 
years later. Daumier was 
seventy-one when he died in 
1879. His widow sold the contents of his studio 
for next to nothing, and, as is the way of the 
world, a great many people have made a 
lot of money from Daumier since then—and 
from Goya, as we were reminded so forcibly a 
few weeks ago. 


As with Daumier half a century later, Goya's 
eyesight began to fail, but not his vigour to any 
noticeable degree, nor his interest in new develop- 
ments. Magnificent witnesses to this are four 
large prints in the then newly-discovered process of 
lithography, in which the artist draws directly on 
to stone as he would on to paper; additions to the 


series of etchings celebrating bull-fighting, and 
no less vital. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MASTER OF MODERN 
SCULPTURE : MOORE’S STONE AND WOOD CARVINGS. 


“HEAD OF THE VIRGIN,” 1922-23: A STUDENT WORK 
WHICH FEW WOULD RECOGNISE AS THE WORK OF 
HENRY MOORE. (Marbie: 21 ins. high. | 


“MADONNA AND CHILD,” 1924-25: SHOWING THE STRONG “ RELIEF HEAD,” 1923: ANOTHER HEAVY, MUSCULAR 
INFLUENCE OF PRIMITIVE ART EARLY IN HIS LIFE. EARLY CARVING—-STRONG AND IMPRESSIVELY SOMBRE 
(Hornton stone: 22} ins. high.) IN MOOD. (Painted slate: 12} ins. high.) 


i the great Moore exhibition 
at the Whitechapel Gallery 
last winter displayed one of 
the greatest of living sculptors 
at the height of his powers, 
this present exhibition at the 
New London Gallery, 17-18 
Old Bond Street, is more in 
the nature of a glance over the 
shoulder at the route Moore 
has taken to reach such 
heights. The effect of seeing 
a number of his massive 
bronze figures produced in 
recent years has been to make 
one overlook the fact that the 
greatest quantity of Moore’s 
output has been pure carving 
—in a remarkable variety of 
materials. This exhibition, 
beautifully laid out and skil- 
fully chosen, is a reminder of 
that. It closes about the end 
of July, or a little later. 


“ RECLINING FIGURE,” 1929 (DETAIL): AN EARLY VER- “MASK,” 1929: UNTYPICAL OF HIS WORK, AND 
SION OF A CONSTANTLY RECURRING THEME. REMINISCENT OF A PIECE OF EARLY EGYPTIAN 
(Brown Hornton stone: $8 ins. long.) SCULPTURE. (Stone: 6 ins. high.) 


“ MOTHER AND CHILD,” 1932: A THEME VERY FRE- “ SEATED GIRL,” 1931: ANOTHER OF THE CARVINGS WHICH SHOW “ MOTHER AND CHILD,” 1930: ANOTHER CARVING 
QUENTLY TREATED BY MOORE RIGHT THROUGH THE ARTIST’S FASCINATION FOR DIFFERENT MATERIALS AND IN WHICH THE INFLUENCE OF PRIMITIVE SCULP- 
HIS LIFE. (White alabaster: 9} ins. high.) TEXTURES. (Anhydrite stone: 17} ins. high.) TURE IS STRONG. (Ham Hill stone: 31 ins. high.) 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO—THE GREAT 
FIRE OF TOOLEY STREET. 


ee 


A VIEW FROM COTTON’S YARD SHOWING THE SPOT WHERE BRAIDWOOD WAS KILLED 
BY A FALLING WALL. (From “ The Illustrated London News " for July 6, 1861.) 
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THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF JAMES — 

BRAIDWOOD, THE FAMOUS CHIEF OF ‘f. ve oes be 

THE BRIGADES AT TOOLEY ST. “7A ‘S ' ' aa 

(From “ The Illustrated London News” for iy > oF ee, Oe ee 
July 6, 1861.) j 


UNE 22 of this year was the 
centenary of the great fire 

of Tooley Street, the worst fire 
in London since 1666. An ex- 
hibition in commemoration of 
this disaster will be opened at 
the Royal Exchange by Mrs. 
R. A. Butler on July 13 and 
will continue until July 28. 
The manual fire-engine, which 
is seen here, will be driven by a 
crew dressed in fire-fighting 
uniform of the period from 
Tooley Street to the Royal Ex- 
change on the opening day. In 
the exhibition will be seen many 
relics of James Braidwood, the 
London fire chief, who, before 
he was killed in the Tooley 
Street fire, had done a great deal 
of research into methods of fire 
prevention. Our obituary in the 
issue for June 29, 1861, says of 
him that “the gallant fellow, 
it was proved, was giving 
brandy to sustain his men at 
the moment the wall gave way 
and buried him beneath its 
ruins.”” The total loss at the 
Tooley Street fire was estimated 
at the time to be {£2 million. 
It was the greatest challenge 
ever received by the insurance 
companies’ private brigade, the A DRAMATIC VIEW, TAKEN FROM THE THAMES, OF THE FIRE RAGING 
Fire Engine Establishment. AT COTTON’S WHARF AT TWO O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. (From “ The 

Illustrated London News ” for June 29, 1861.) 
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A FIRE-ENGINE OF THE PERIOD OF THE TOOLEY STREET FIRE WHICH IS TO BE DRIVEN FROM TOOLEY JAMES BRAIDWOOD, WHO WAS KILLED 
STREET TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE OM JULY 13. (Photograph by J. T. D. Eales.) FIRE. (Prom “ The Whusrated London Hews "for june to, tne 
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IMPRESSIONISM, FAUVISM AND “ DRIBBLE”: HIGH PRICES IN A LONDON SALE. 
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SOLD FOR £16,500: “ PAYSAGE A L’ESTAQUE,” 
ONE OF SEVERAL WORKS BY GEORGES BRAQUE (born 1882) 
PAINTED IN 1907. (Oil on canvas: 244 by 31 ins.) 


SOLD FOR £32,000 :“ BOUTEILLE ET JOURNAL,” 
BY GEORGES BRAQUE (born 1882)—-PAINTED EITHER IW 1911 
OR 1912. (Oil on canvas: 284 by 23) ins.) 


On June 28 the Impressionist and Modern sale at Sotheby's realised the second 
highest figure ever reached for one sale in an auction room—{757,800. Since 
the highest figure of all was also at Sotheby’s, and also of Impressionist works 
(the Goldschmidt sale in 1958 which totalled £781,000}, this sale has emphasised 
the pre-eminence of Sotheby's in the world of modern paintings. However, in 
strong contrast to the Goldschmidt sale, in which a mere seven pictures were 


SOLD FOR £22,000: “LA NEIGE A 
LOUVECIENNES,” BY ALFRED SISLEY (1839-1899) 
SIGNED AND DATED 1878. (Oil on canvas: 20 by 26 ins.) 


») 
SOLD FOR £4500: “FREE FORM—1946,” BY 
JACKSON POLLOCK (1912-1956)—PROBABLY HIS FIRST 
“ DRIBBLE ” PAINTING. (Oil on canvas: 19} by 14} ins.) 


(Above.) 

SOLD FOR THE 
TOP PRICE 
OF £60,000: 
“L’ENFANCE,.” BY 
PIERRE-AUGUSTE 
RENOIR (1841-1919)— 
SIGNED AND DATED 
1881. (Oil on canvas: 

25} by 19} ins.) 


(Left.) SOLD 
FOR £45,000: 
“NATURE MORTE 
AUX POMMES ET 
AUX RAISINS,” BY 
PAUL GAUGUIN (1848- 
1903)—-DATED 1889. 
(Oil on canvas: 19} by 
21§ ins.) 


(Right.) SOLD FOR 

£11,500: “JEUNE 

TAHITIENNE,” BY 

GAUGUIN, WHO GAVE 

IT TO A GIRL IN 

PLACE OF A PROMISED 

DOLL. IT HAS THE 

ORIGINAL NECKLACES. 

(Wood : 10 ins. high.) 

offered for sale, this time there were over 150 lots, and only one picture fetched 
more than £50,000—the Renoir “ L’Enfance” illustrated above. The second 
highest figure was achieved by the Cubist Braque also illustrated. Among 
the most surprising of the prices was the £21,000 paid for a Fantin-Latour 
flower-piece—{6000 more than the previous record for this artist. Many 
of the paintings in the sale were illustrated in our issue of June 24. 
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THE KNOSSOS BEFORE MINOS: 


NEOLITHIC HOUSES BELOW THE PALACE COURT ; 
AND A MARBLE FIGURINE OF OUTSTANDING BEAUTY. 


By JOHN EVANS, Professor of Prehistoric European Archeology, London University. 


SOUNDING of the Neolithic levels below the 
Central Court of the Palace at Knossos was 
begun in 1957 and continued in 1958 and 1959. 
The area excavated consisted of a large square 
in the northern half of the Court, divided into 


four smaller squares of 5 
metres by 5 metres with 
balks in between. 

The uppermost levels were 
found to be somewhat dis- 
turbed, so that only very 
scanty traces of architecture 
remained. From a depth of 
about 1 metre downwards, 
however, remains of rectangu- 
lar houses with walls of pisé 
mud set on stone and hous- 
kouras (soft limestone) founda- 
tions were encountered. Their 
floors were of beaten mud, 
with traces of cooking holes, 
and were evidently kept con- 
stantly swept and garnished, 
since no traces of food-refuse, 
and very few potsherds or 
other material, were found on 
them. Large quantities of 
potsherds and other material 
were found, on the other hand, 
in the spaces between the 
houses, which were evidently 
used as spaces for dumping 
rubbish of all kinds. In these 
areas the dark soil produced 
by the accumulation of occupa- 
tion debris alternated with 
masses of khaki-coloured clay 
deriving from collapsed house- 
walls, which were invariably 
almost sterile of finds. 

The main house-remains 
found during the 1958 season 
were in the north-east square. 
The highest consisted of two 
walls of a room, several times 
rebuilt, which the pottery showed 
to belong to the Late Neolithic 
period. The east wall of this 
room had evidently collapsed 
down the hillside, whilst the 
north wall lay outside the area 
of the sounding. Below these 
remains was a great mass of 
clay, evidently the collapsed 
walls of a large house. This 
mass was found to extend also 
over the greater part of the area 
of the south-east square. Two 
small circular pits had been dug 
into the top of this clay mass, 
each of which contained a num- 
ber of complete pots of Middle 
Neolithic type. The shapes 
included jars, cups, bowls, a 
spouted, hole-mouth pot and a 
ladle with a wish-bone handle. 
These deposits gave the im- 
pression of being connected in 
some way with the destruction 
of the house. When the clay 
had been stripped off, a portion 
of the stone and houskouras 
foundations of a large room were 
revealed in the north-east square. 


FIG. 1. THREE FRAGMENTS OF THE 
TYPICAL STYLISED IDOLS FOUND IN THE 
UPPER NEOLITHIC LEVELS BELOW THE 
CENTRAL COURT OF THE KNOSSOS PAL- 
ACE. ABOUT TWENTY WERE FOUND. 


north-east and north-west squares and extending 
the sounding 2 metres to the north. 
proved to be a square, with an entrance in the 
north-west corner, and appeared to constitute a 
complete house. To the west of it, part of another 


house was found 
at a slightly 
higher level, which 
was dated by the 
small amount of 
pottery found in 
it to the tran- 
sition from Middle 
to Late Neolithic. 
The south-east 
and south-west 
squares seem to 
cover an area 
which was an open 
space, during most 
of the period of 
the settlement’s 
existence, be- 
tween the build- 
ings just described 
in the northern 
squares and their 
predecessors, 
and another 
series of buildings 
to the south, 
whose northern 
walls appear in 


the southern section of 


the south-east and 


south-west squares. The walls of the buildings to 


as a whole, then 
orientation, 


The room 
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FIG. 2. THE BACK VIEW OF THE 
LARGEST CLAY IDOL FOUND. THE IN- 
CISED LINES APPEAR TO REPRESENT 
DRAPERY AND CARRY THE REMAINS 
OF A RED AND WHITE PASTE FILLING 


the south appear to run parallel with those of the 
northern buildings. 
excavated can be taken as typical of the settlement 


If the area which we have 


the plan of the settlement must 


have consisted of houses all having the same 
and must 
stantially unaltered over a long period of time 
through the rebuilding of houses many times on 
the old foundations. 
the northern and southern buildings were found 
traces of various flimsy enclosure walls, some of 


have remained sub- 


In the open space between 


them apparently connected 
with the buildings to the 
north. Irregular patches of 
pebble flooring may indicate 
attempts to level part of the 
area from time to. time. 
Hearths containing animal 
bones and cooking holes were 
found in many levels, especi- 
ally the lower ones. Some of 
the latter were simple, others 
of a rather complex form, 
consisting of a bowl-shaped 
hollow with a smaller cup- 
shaped hollow at the bottom. 
At a depth of 5.50 metres 
approximately below the level 
of the Court, however, re- 
mains of a rectangular room 
were found in the south-east 
square, whose walls were 
oriented parallel with those 
of the structures found in the 
upper levels (Fig. 7). The 
building was of the usual type 
with pisé walls set on a stone 
foundation. There was a mud 
floor with several cooking 
holes, evidently not all in use 
at the same time, since one of 
them overlay one of the others. 
An opening in the north-west 
corner of this room led to what 
may have been a cobbled court, 
with a cooking-hole of the 
complex type in it. The associ- 
ated pottery shows this building 
to be of the Early Neolithic I 
phase. It would seem that this 
house consisted of more than 
one room, and we hope to un- 
cover more of it. 

Bed-rock was reached at a 
depth of 7.50 metres approxi- 
mately in the south-east square, 
but there was only time to 
uncover a small area in the 
north-east corner of the square. 
Here two circular pits (Fig. 8) 
were found cut partly into the 
lowest levels of the deposit, 
partly into the rock. They 
contained, besides potsherds, two 
complete pots (Fig. 5), a remark- 
ably naturalistic marble figurine 
(Figs. 3 and 4) representing a 
standing male figure and a very 
small marble amulet in the shape 
of a squatting human figure. 
Both of the figures were headless 


_ and had lost also one leg. 


FIGS.3 AND 4. A REMARKABLY BEAUTIFUL AND ACCOMPLISHED MARBLE FIGURINE FROM THE EARLIEST- 
KNOWN LEVEL INCRETE. THIS MALE FIGURE WAS FOUND AT THE BOTTOM OF THE PIT IN SQUARE C (FIG. 8) 
AND 1S EARLY NEOLITHIC IN DATE. 


(ACTUAL SIZE.) 


A number of other figurines 
were found, almost all stylised 
female figures of the type often 
found by Sir Arthur Evans 
(Figs. « and 2). The two 
exceptions were a bone example 
of a type resembling one found 
in Troy II and a portion of a 


These lay about 2 metres below the 
level of the Court. The rest of the 
room evidently extended partly into 
the north-west square and partly 
outside. the area of the sounding to 
the north. The portion revealed in 
the north-east square had the usual 
beaten mud floor, with a cooking 
hole in the centre. From the south 
wall projected a kind of internal 
buttress, while in the angle between 
the south and east walls was a low, 
square platform, perhaps intended to 
serve for the preparation of food 
(Fig. 6.). 

During the 1959 season the rest 
of this. house was uncovered by 
removing’ the balk between the 


naturalistic clay figure like some 
found in Sesklo contexts in Greece, 
the latter, like the other naturalistic 
figurine, coming from a very deep 
level. The presence of naturalistic 
figurines in the deep levels and the 
absence of the usual stylised ones is 
obviously of great importance and 
suggests a possible equation of those 
levels with the later part of tHe Sesklo 
culture. The technical accomplish- 
ment of the two stone figurines is also 
striking since it implies a long period 
of development before the first 
arrival of settlers at Knossos. -Was 
this within Crete or elsewhere? At 
the moment the material from the 
bottom of the [Continued opposite. 


FIG. 5. A SHALLOW OVAL BOWL, ABOUT 10) INS. WIDE, WHICH WAS FOUND IN THE SAME 
EARLY NEOLITHIC PIT AS THE FIGURINE OF FIGS. 3 AND 4 
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IN SEARCH OF THE EARLIEST CRETANS: DEEP SOUNDINGS IN KNOSSOS. 


Continued.| Knossos mound is 
probably the oldest evidence 
we have of human habitation 
in Crete. In that case could 
it be that the colonisers 
brought with them objects of 
craftsmen’s work, which they 
were later unable to repro- 
duce ? The pottery from the 
new sounding has not yet 
been fully studied, but it can 
be said that it confirms the 
sequence already worked out 
on the basis of the material 
from Evans’ test pits. A 
large quantity of bone and 
stone objects was also found, 
which also awaits further 
study. A striking feature, 
however, is the rarity of tools 
of flint and obsidian, though 
waste chips, especially of the 
latter material, are relatively 
abundant. Near the bottom 
of the deposit, however, tools 
seem to become slightly more 
common and are of larger 
size. In the southern half 
of the Central Court lie the 
remains of the Late Neolithic 
houses excavated by Sir Arthur 
Evans in 1923. In 1959 we 
were able to link our sounding 
to these remains, which lie 
very superficially, by a trench. 
This showed that Evans’ house 
equates in date with the much- 
damaged rooms belonging to 
the Late Neolithic found in 
1958. All the other archi- 
tectural remains are earlier 
in date than the Evans’ 
houses, which until now were 
the only remains of Neo- 
lithic architecture known at 
Knossos, since the earlier 
soundings of the deeper levels 
were mere test pits aimed 
at the recovery of a pottery- 
sequence only. 


Se nnnennnnneeeenna 
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(Right.) 
FIG. 6. BELOW THE COURT OF THE 
PALACE OF MINOS, KNOSSOS: THE 
UNITED SQUARES B AND D, HERE 
AT MIDDLE NEOLITHIC LEVEL, 
SHOWING THE WALLS OF A HOUSE. 
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FIG. 7. THE EARLY NEOLITHIC HOUSE FOUND IN SQUARE C, SHOWING SEVERAL COOKING FIG. 8. DOWN INTO THE BEDROCK IN SQUARE C, SHOWING THE TWO CIRCULAR PITS. 
HOLES AND WHAT APPEARS (TOP RIGHT) TO BE A COBBLED COURTYARD. THE MARBLE IDOL (FIGS. $ AND 4) AND THE DISH (FIG. 5) WERE FOUND IN THE LARGER 
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WHEN BIRDS TAP AT WINDOWS. 


ROM time to time—and this has been going 
on for almost frfteen years, for nearly as long 
as I have been contributing to this page—somebody 
writes to me, or tells me, about a bird tapping at 
the window. The usual account given is of the 
bird persistently tapping on the glass with its 
beak until one of the human occupants of the room 
opens the window and puts out food. In due 
course the habit may become fixed and the bird 
comes daily to tap on the glass and be fed. 
Over the years, the contents of these letters 
have tapped just as insistently on my mind, but 
it is less easy to get rid of a nagging idea: han of an 


PECKING AT ITS OWN REFLECTION, OR TRYING TO GET INSIDE FOR FOOD? A COAL 
TIT PERCHED AT A WINDOW AND PEERING INSIDE. 


importunate bird. I have, 
from time to time, brought 
the question into the open 
when in the presence of those 
who know more about bird 
behaviour than I do, and 
always with the same result. 
It is readily dismissed with 
the simple explanation that 
the bird has alighted on the 
window sill, seen its reflection 
in the glass, mistaken it for 
another bird, pecked at it and 
so attracted the attention of 
somebody inside the room. 
That person, mistaking the 
bird’s intentions, has opened 
the window, put crumbs on 
the ledge and so set up in the 
bird a conditioned reflex. 
This may, indeed, be the 
whole explanation, and for 
years I have accepted it for 
want of a better. Yet the 
nagging in my mind has gone 
on because so often sub- 
sequent letters have shown 
details that seemed not to fit 
into this simple pattern. 
One of the first features 
that makes me now doubt 
the orthodox explanation is 
that when a bird is presented 
with a mirror, so that it 
sees its reflection, it does not 
in my experience tap the 
glass in the manner des- 
cribed. It may not tap the glass at all but show 
some form of aggressive display which may not 
necessarily involve the use of the beak in an 
action of attack. The likelihood is that a bird’s 
reaction to seeing its own reflection in the mirror 
will vary with the species, the sex, the time 
of year, and perhaps many other factors. It 
may possibly vary with the individual as well 
as the individual circumstance. One might try 
putting mirrors in front of a wide variety of birds 
at all times of the year and obtain such a variety 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


of results that the answer would be as far off as 
ever. Moreover, since it is mainly small birds 
that tap windows, especially sparrows, robins and 
chaffinches, the better cpurse to pursue is to study 
what these do under other circumstances and see 
what it may yield. 

When one of these small birds is put into a cage, 
provided it is not scared and inclined to panic, it 
may either settle down quietly or it may deliber- 
ately seek a way out. There may also be times 
when such a bird, even if it has accepted the 
circumstance of captivity 
quietly enough, may wish to 
get out. Then it is noticeable 
that it will come to the walls 
of the cage and tap with its 
beak on the solid obstacle that 
separates it from freedom. This 
I have noticed with small wild 
birds that have been brought 
in to us as casualties and have 
had to be caged until they are 
well enough to be given their 
freedom. The same has hap- 
pened with small tame birds 
when transferred to a new and 
unfamiliar cage. 

Without going into lab- 
orious details it seems fair 
enough to say that a bird—or 
certain small birds, at all events 
—will tap with their beak when 
they want to get out, even with- 
out a mirror or a polished surface 
being present. It would seem 
also to be a fair assumption 
that they might tap with the 
beak in order to get into a place. 

The next step in the argu- 
ment is why birds should want 
to get into a house, or a room, 
and how they should know 
that by getting in there would 


THE UNMISTAKABLE CROOKED GLANCE OF A ROBIN, SEEN HERE ON A WINDOW-LEDGE, CASTING A LONG SHADOW 
OVER THE CRUMBS HE HAS BEEN WAITING FOR. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE HABITS BIRDS HAVE OF TAPPING AT 
WINDOWS AND OF EXPECTING FOOD TO BE PROVIDED FOR THEM. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


be a reward in the form of food. There must 
be many people who have had experiences such 
as those I am about to describe. In one house 
in which I used to live the kitchen was small, 
perhaps 12 ft. by 8 ft. The window was not 
particularly large, and there was a table under it 
where ali preparation of food for cooking was 
carried out, and where bread was cut. There 
were two doors at the other end of the room. One 
led into the house, the other into the garden. 
There was a small amount of glass in the door 


that led to the garden, but there was a portico 
over the door and that end of the room was ill-lit. 

Briefly, a bird outside the house could readily 
see crumbs on the table at one end of the room but 
would find it difficult, if not virtually impossible, 
to see them from the window in the door. Yet it 
was not infrequent to have a robin fly in at the 
door, fly straight over to the table under the 
window and pick up any crumbs lying around. 
The trick was entirely self-taught, in the sense that 
we had never encouraged the robins to do this, nor 
had we ever fed them near the door or the window. 

A similar situation obtains in my present 
house. There is at the back of the house a very 
large and ill-lit room, and one of the uses to which 
this is put is for the preparation of the food for 
the animals I keep in the garden. This food is 
prepared on a table in a dark part of the room where 
it is necessary to switch on the light when one is 
working there. That is where there may be 
crumbs and it is some 1o ft. from a window high 
up in the wall, with no sill on which birds might 
perch to survey the interior. Yet robins and tits 
come in through the door, beyond which is a dark 
porch, and fly a full 12 ft. to the table to pick up 
the crumbs. 

I know my experiences are far from unusual 
as a result of reading letters sent to me over the 
years. The only logical deduction from all this is 
that birds especially can detect the presence of 
food over a distance, even when it is in relatively 
small particles, and that they see it in the natural 
course of their daily wanderings. What is more 
to the point, they will find a way into the house to 
the source oi food not from the point from which 
they observed it but by whatever route offers. 

On several occasions people have written ti 
me somewhat in the following terms. The writer 
has told how he or she has made a habit of feeding a 
bird at a window, and always the same window. 
Then one morning the usual routine has been 
forgotten. In one instance, the lady described 
how she had so forgotten to attend to her wild 
pet and was upstairs making the beds when the 
bird, a thrush, having missed its daily rations, 
had flown into the house by 
another window, up the stair- 
case and into the bedroom. I 
have known several instances 
of a typist in a large block of 
offices who has habitually fed 
a bird on the sill of her own 
office. Then, forgetting one 
morning to feed it, has seen it 
appear at one window after 
another as she made her 
morning round of other rooms 
in the building to take down 
correspondence. 

At least one instance has 
been reported to me of a bird, 
forgotten in this way, that 
followed its benefactor as she 
moved round the house on 
her daily chores, the bird 
tapping on each window in 
turn until it was fed. 

Some years ago, when I 
was doing a certain amount of 
social work of a charitable 
kind, the thing that struck 
me most forcibly was that as 
soon as there were plans for 
a hand-out to the needy the 
habitual spongers of the dis- 
trict seemed to learn this 
my anybody else, and the 
word seemed to be as 
if by telepathic pod 
tion. I believe there is a 
parallel between this baser 
form of human importuning 
and the birds’ ability to 
detect the opportunity for a free meal. In both, 
there is an almost uncanny sense of where to 
get something with a minimum of effort. 

Where the possibility of a meal exists inside a 
house the bird tries to get in, by the same method it 
uses to try to get out of a cage. The obvious place 
to try for an entry is at a window, and so it comes 
about that the bird taps on the window. This may 
induce a conditioned reflex or an association of 
ideas, but the original impulse does not need to be a 
matter of the bird seeing its own reflection in glass. 
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SUPPORTING HIS NEIGHBOUR, 
KUWAIT: KING SAUD. 
King Saud of Saudi-Arabia has 
offered help to the Ruler of 
Kuwait over the present crisis 
with Iraq and the Ruler has 
declared that this would be 
ac if there was need. 
Saudi-Arabian troops were re- 
ported to have arrived in Kuwait 
with British troops. 


TO CAPTAIN ETON AGAINST HAR- 
ROW: MR. PETER WIGAN. 
Mr. Peter Wigun is to captai 
the Eton College cricket a 
in the annual match against 
Harrow at Lord's, which is to be 
layed on Friday and Saturday, 
uly 7-8. In the recent match 
at Winchester, Eton defeated the 
home side, with five minutes to 
spare, by seven wickets. 


TO LEAD HARROW AGAINST 
ETON: MR. MARTIN WOOD. 
Mr. Martin Wi who will lead 
Harrow against Eton at Lord's, 
is proficient both as batsman and 
bowler. He has also represented 
the school at Rugby. In 1962 
he will be going up to Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and hopes 
eventually to go into industry. 
Harrow won last year. 
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TO HEAD A NEW DEPARTMENT: nA 


Co-operation. This new depart- 
ment will be responsible for by the 
ir 
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ior joined 
office of the “ 


as 
junior clerk in 1931. He has 


travelled widely for the company. | 
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FAMOUS U.S. NOVELIST: THE 
LATE MR. ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway, who 
died on July 2 of gunshot wounds 
at his home in Idaho at the age of 
sixty-one, was one of the most 
any sotnen American novelists; 
a highly individual 
wat which has had enormous 
influence. He wrote “ For 
Whom the Bell Tolls ”’. 


MR. DENNIS VOSPER, MP. HONOURED BY ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS: 
MR. ISAAC WOLFSON (RIGHT). 
Mr. Isaac Wolfson, Chairman and Managing 
Director of Great Universal Stores, has been 
== x. member of the Court of Patrons 
oyal College of Sur, ~ of England. 
. Woll son has donated large sums of 
money for medical research. He is here 
receiving the Patron’s badge from Sir 
Arthur Porritt. 


ar technical and educa- 
assistance | a. countries 
was 


Mr. 
Minister of Health te 1 in 1957. 
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THE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCIENTIFIC TEAM TO JAN MAYEN ISLAND, FIVE OF WHOSE MEMBERS ARE FEARED DROWNED. 
The members of the expedition are seen here before they set sail from Inverness; they are (left to right) Mr. J. seem: 
Mr. y Troe; Oe. Eee See Smith; Mr. F. J. Fitch, the expedition leader; Mr. P. Guile; Mr. J. Co 
% Hawkins; and Mr. Brindley Peter Smith, John Cole, Cyril Smith, John ay! and John Booth vo! 
feared to have lost their lives a = ‘ae boat overturned in a sudden squall on June 25; Mr. F. J. Fitch, the leader 
of the expedition, managed to get ashore. 
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A FORMER GOVERNOR OF TEXAS: 
THE LATE MRS. M. FERGUSON. 
Mrs. Miriam Ferguson, who died 
on June 25 aged eighty-six, was 
the first woman Governor of 
Texas, and held office from 
1925-27. During her term of 
office she was much criticised 
by the courts of Texas for 
providing free pardons to over 
3000 convicted prisoners. 
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AN IMPORTANT POLICE APPOINT- 
MENT: LIEUT.-COL. R. R. M. BACON. 
Lieut.-Colonel Bacon, who has 
been Chief Constable of Devon 
since 1947, is to be an Assistant 
Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis. The appointment 
results from the retirement of 
Sir Alexander Robertson, ul 

Commissioner of Police at t- 

land Yard. 



































THE GENERAL PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNION: MR. FOULKES. 


pies > So ee ee 
the Electrical Trades 


= oS 
on ae eeeaelacy tn 1900 incrand of Mr Byrne. Mr. Byrne, who 
unist Glasgow district secr: , will take over as General Secretary. Mr. Justice 


fourteen defendants, Mr. Frank F General President, Mr. Haxell and three others 
of union rules and had conspired together to prevent the election of Mr. Byrne. 


THE COMMUNIST FORMER SECRE- MR. JUSTICE WINN WHO GAVE 
TARY oe ee MR. HAXELL. JUDGEMENT. 


<i tasted nnasty Sve hows on June 30, Mr. Justice 
br an action officials o 








APPOINTED AMBASSADOR TO THE 
CONGO: MR. D. M. H. RICHES. 
Mr. D. M. H. Riches is to succeed 
Mr. I. D. Scott as Ambassador 
to the Congo Republic. The 
new Ambassador, who is forty- 
eight, has seen much service in 
Ethiopia. In 1948 and 1949 he 
was gé d’Affaires in Kabul 
and since April 1959 has been 
Ambassador at Benghazi. 


Mr. Finlay i is ‘to be Director 
of the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh, in which position he 
succeeds Dr. Douglas Allan 


Keeper of the Department of 
Art and Ethnography. 
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AFTER A WEEK’S BATTLING ON THE 
COURT: SOME OF THE SEEDED AND 


~ 


(Left.) 
A FINE PLAYER FROM ; Jen eS 
SPAIN: MANUEL SAN- 5B ye. Eins _ < 5 Ea ne 
TANA IN ACTION. < TREE Vutiott _— vi =a, = 
SEEDED NUMBER : . iw de neging fie 2 3 
FIVE, SANTANA SUF- ' Ee ee 
FERED DEFEAT AT 
THE HANDS OF ABE 
SEGAL (SOUTH 
AFRICA) WHO DE- 
FEATED HIM 6—4, 
6—4, 12—10 IN WHAT 
WAS CONSIDERED A 
GREAT TACTICAL 
VICTORY 


eects 


( Below.) 

A STRONG CONTEST- 
ANT FROM VENEZUE- 
LA: I. PIMENTEL, WHO 
DEFEATED C.L 
CRAWFORD OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 6—4, 
6—2, 12—10, TO JOIN 
THE LAST EIGHT IN 
THE MEN'S SINGLES 
HE WAS DEFEATED BY 
M. J. SANGSTER 
(GREAT BRITAIN) ON 

JULY 3. 


A CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PLAYER: MRS. VERA 
SUKOVA, WHO HAD WON THROUGH TO THE 
LAST EIGHT OF THE WOMEN’S SINGLES. 


7 year’s Wimbledon, by the time 


the first week’s play was over, 

had brought many surprising and 

unexpected results, the most unex- 

pected being, perhaps, the defeat of 

last year’s champion Neale Fraser 

(Australia), who was beaten 1—46, 

6—0, 13—11, 9—7 by R. K. Wilson 

of Great Britain in an intensely 

exciting match played on July 1. With 

Wilson’s Davis Cup _ colleague 

M. J. Sangster also achieving the un- 

expected, England had two representa- 

tives in the last eight of the men’s singles 

for the first time in twenty-three years. 

Another surprising result was the defeat of 

England’s Miss Haydon, seeded number three, 

by Miss Schuurman, an unseeded player from 

South Africa, 3—6, 6—4, 6—2. Other seeded 

players to be defeated in the early and middle 

stages of the championships were Pietrangeli 

(Italy), the number three seed, Santana (Spain), 
seeded number five, and Miss Turner (Australia), EXHAUSTED AFTER A TENSE MATCH, PLAYED I 
[Continued opposite. FRASER @@ WHO WAS DEFEATED BY R. K 


A MUCH FANCIED PLAYER: N. PIETRANGELI (ITALY) SEEDED NUMBER THREE AND 


DEFEATED BY THE U.S. PLAYER, C. L. CRAWFORD, OW THE FOURTH DAY. PLAYING IN BLAZING SUN: THE REIGNING CHAMPION, NEALE FRASER (RIGHT) IN ACTION 
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TRIUMPHANT UNSEEDED PLAYERS IN 
THE 1961 WIMBLEDON CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


(Lett.) 
FOR TWO WEEKS THE 
SCENE OF MANY 
BATTLES: A GENERAL 
VIEW OF PLAY ON THE 
COURTS AT WIMBLE- 
DON ON THE THIRD 
DAY. 


(Right.) 

AN UNEXPECTED 
TRIUMPH: MISS R. 
SCHUURMAN, AN UN- 
SEEDED PLAYER 
FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA, WHO DE- 
FEATED ANN HAYDON 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
THE NUMBER THREE 

SEED. 


(Below.) 

ONE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN’S REPRESEN- 
TATIVES IN THE LAST 
EIGHT OF THE MEN’S 
SINGLES: M. J. SANG- 
STER, WHO BRIL- 
LIANTLY DEFEATED 
SEGAL IN THREE SETS. 


SEEDED NUMBER FOUR: MISS LESLEY 
TURNER OF AUSTRALIA, WHO WAS SUR- 
PRISINGLY DEFEATED IN THE EARLY STAGES. 


Continued.| seeded number four. The 
championships were given additional 
interest by the appearance of two 
Russian players, T. Lejus and S. Lik- 
hachev, who, although unsuccessful in 
the singles, had reached the third round 
of the doubles at the time of writing. 
On the first day of the second week 
M. G. Sangster won a convincing vic- 
tory over I. Pimentel, of Venezuela, 
winning 6—2, 6—2, 6—4, to join the 
last four. The defeat of Wilson by 
C. R. McKinley, the young American, 
6—4, 6—4, 4—6, 6—4, came as a 
great disappointment after his victory 
over last year’s champion on the previous 
Saturday. On the same day, R. Krishnan, of 
India, defeated R. Emerson, of Australia, in three 
straight sets. In the other main match of the day 
Laver, last year’s defeated finalist, beat Ayala 
very easily, 6—1, 6—3, 6—-2. In the semi-finals, 
which were due to be played on July 5, Krishnan 


PERATURE OF OVER 100 DEGREES: NEALE ' 
IN ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING MATCHES, W@S to play Lavet and McKinley, Sangster. 


MISS ANN HAYDON (GREAT BRITAIN) IN PLAY AGAINST MISS MERCELIS OF BELGIUM. 
INST W. REED OF THE UNITED STATES. FRASER WON 5—?, 6—4, 4—6, 6—1, 7—5. MISS HAYDON WAS LATER DEFEATED BY MISS SCHUURMAN OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
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RNOLD BENNETT used to lve not 

far round the -ormer from the Royal 

Court Theatre. Once, after visiting 2 London hotel! 

to get material for a realistic novel, he wrote m his 
diary :* 


Kitchen. Head Chef under thirty. Worked hss way 
up. Wore a natty little white cravat without collar 
Stores. Fish in tanks. The man who calls out the 
orders as they come down is called the aboyeur. I 
didn’t see a great deal of special interest in the kitchens 
except the patent washer-up 


What has this to do with the Royal Court ? 
Simply that the English Stage Company has just 
presented there a play by Arnold Wesker that 
deals, in much realistic detail, with the progress, 
from morning to night, of work in a restaurant 
kitchen with its regiment of cooks and waitresses, 
its heat and flurry and noise, its presumed order 
in disorder. No aboyeur, I think; and I did not 
see any fish in tanks. 


Possibly Bennett would have regarded Arnold 
Wesker’s treatment with surprise. Again the only 
comment seems to be: “I didn’t see a great deal 
of special interest.” In “ The Kitchen,” an ex- 
panded version of its dramatist’s first play, there 
is nothing much but superficial realism, the anima- 
tion of a disturbed anthill. We look vainly for 
narrative or any real character; the final laborious 
huddle of symbolism is just regrettable. Whatever 
the intended effect, I remember now only a babble 
of cooks, variously-accented, and a long parade of 
waitresses demanding “ four plaice,”’ “‘ one ham, 
two lobster,”” and so forth, and walking round and 
round like a ravenous stage army. 


I daresay that this is a play for anyone with a 
passion to know what happens in a restaurant 
kitchen. (Fortunately, the later stages are not 
entirely typical.) What it all has to do with the 
theatre is another matter. Moreover, 
the production, in spite of its hustling 
and its detail, may annoy watchers 
unfavourably placed. They have to 
collect what they can from the clatter 
of voices, and see what they can 
through the barrier of kitchen fittings. 

The director (John Dexter) ought to 
study some of his sight-lines freshly. 
I can say little of the players except 
to note their timing and to sympa- 
thise with Robert ee ee his 

uina: of a chef who goes 
bentoate "hae hands can the multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine. 


In brief, a weary business: some- 
thing that, yet again, must make 
advocates of what is ineptly called 
“ new-wave”’ drama look uneasily 
about them. As I have said before, 
the tide is on the ebb, carrying its 
occasionally incarnadined driftwood 
with it. It was never a very high 
tide, though there are always deter- 
mined beachcombers to say that it 
has meant something vitally import- 
ant to English drama. So far, it 
has meant nothing of the sort. 
There has been a deal of loose talk, 
and on the experimental fringe 
remarkably little to show for it: two 
or three moderate dramatists (one, 
at least, who has never had a success, 
though he is persistently acclaimed), 
two or, three passable plays, one 
admirable comedy, and a welter of 
near-rubbish. Insistence on the 
triumph of the new order has become 
a glum confidence trick. It is 
salutary to look back a little in the 
files. 


UP AND DOWN. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


humility, less cheapness. This can be an age of 
desperate exhibitionism: I am still not persuaded 
that a failure is a success simply because somebody 
blares at me through a megaphone. 


Enough for the moment. The week’s only 
West End production has been “ On The Avenue ” 
Globe), directed by William Chappell, a revue— 


BERYL REID IN “ MY SECRET ME,” AN ITEM IN THE NEW REVUE, 
“ON THE AVENUE,” AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. GEORGE 
ROSE AND JOAN HEAL ALSO APPEAR IN IT. 


FROM ARNOLD WESKER’S NEW PLAY, “ THE KITCHEN,” AT THE ROYAL COURT THEATRE: (L. TO R.) 
PETER (ROBERT STEPHENS) THE CHEF WHO GOES BERSERK, MARANGO (ANDREAS MALENDRINOS), 


PAUL (HARRY LANDIS) AND HANS (WOLF PARR). 





largely by such practised and literate 

writers as Paul Dehn and Arthur Macrae 

—that seems to have been caught in two minds, 
not knowing whether to use a feather-whisk or a 
dagger. Paul Dehn does use the dagger sharply in 
“ Take Over *’ (a comment on newspaper mergers), 
and the whisk in a sketch called “ The Spanish 
Maid.”’ Here Beryl Reid is surprisingly in a kind 
of disdainful tumult. Elsewhere, as a rule, she is 
the soul of friendliness; and it is this we may 
remember most. Joan Heal, a comedienne of 
equal authority, has some poor material, though 
she is lucky in Sandy Wilson’s song, ‘‘ Look Back 
in Sorrow” (“ The angry young man isn’t angry 
any more ’’), which could hardly be sung better 
But it was disappointing, towards the end of the 
night, to see her defeated or her own ground 
We recall, from other revues, her brisk entangle 
ment in a sedan-chair or her contortions on top of 
a grand piano. To observe her fighting fate in the 
most unlikely circumstances has always been fun 
we know that expressive, twisting mouth and tine 
eyes that can become in Shakespearean phvase, 
“two pitch-balls.” But the present sketch in 
which she is embroiled, at some ceremonia! open 
ing, with the tape she cannot cut, fails to come 
off. It is merely a bumpy free-for-all when it 
could have been so much more. 


The third principal, G.orge Rose, has an even 
worse time than Miss Heal, though he does get 
over a shrewd Dehn lyric on the vocabulary of the 
wine-man. But take away his veterans, and there 
is nothing much for him to do. It says a lot for 
Miss Reid, buoyantly babbling; for Miss Heal, 
looking daggers though she cannot often use them; 
and Mr. Rose, reminding me somehow of a stick 
of peppermint rock, that they car en help the 
revue forward when it is in difficulties. Agreed, 
various things are amiable: a sketch for the more- 
or-less French-speaking Robinsons (Miss Reid and 

Mr. Rose), though here Miss Heal has 
a dim last line ; a sentimental song for 
Miss Reid on the understandable 
theme of wistfulness for Paris; and a 
“Ballad of the Sad Young Men” 
sung by Marion Grimaldi. 


One ought not to remember the 
failures, but I think of two. N. F. 
Simpson’s ‘“‘One Blast and Have 
Done ” should have been funny: he, 
at least, is a Royal Court discovery, 
and “One Way Pendulum” is, in 
its crazy fashion, among the gayest 
comedies of the time. But this kind 
of thing cannot be allowed to falter, 
and I find that the present sketch is 
like a long-drawn sigh, mourning for 
a humorist whose irrelevances and 
non-sequiturs have failed to register. 
And ‘1 could not enjoy Arthur 
Macrae’s “‘ The Best of Both Worlds ”’ 
because it appeared to me to be an 
idea misused: an effort to mingle 
the avant-garde and the traditional 
schools of playwriting in “ one red 
burial.” It fails because the parody 
becomes burlesque. Both the 
experimental drama and the genteel 
comedy are exaggerated out of all 
knowledge. 


It is hard to write of “On the 
Avenue ”; a notice must become as 
formless as the entertainment. Let 
me hazard, then, that, among the 
year’s four revues, it is a reasonable 
third, a progress curiously up-and- 
down, but easier in the theatre than 
the dead-level of such a play ‘as‘ The 
Kitchen.” I end, as I began, with 
Arnold Bennett. What he said once 





I shall continue to go on hoping for 


better things. Every night at the play 
is a new challenge, and I am ready to 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ AS YOU LIKE IT” (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Vanessa Redgrave as Rosalind 


of nursing a baby can be applied with 
force to the experimental theatre: “ It 
is very interesting for a short time; but 
the narrowness of the baby’s interests 


and Ian Bannen as Orlando in a production by Michael Elliott. (July 4.) 


believe that dramatists who havé shown 
uncommonly little to me yet, will suddenly 
reveal full worth. But I do wish that 
there was more reticence, more genuine 


must make it tedious quite soon.” 
“OH DAD, POOR DAD... .” (Lyric, Hammersmith).—An American 
with a very long title of which this is a judicious abbreviation. (July 5.) 





*“ Journals of Arnold Bennett: 1921-28." 
(Cassell, 1933), p. 27. 
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A JUBILEE LUNCHEON AT WIMBLEDON ; 
AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


git ta VUvTNTaAN 





= ’ se: / Ms . : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HAMMERSMITH FLYOVER WHICH HAS RECENTLY HAD ITS LAST 
PRECAST SEGMENT PLACED IN POSITION. 
On June 21, the last precast segment of the Hammersmith Flyover was put in its position. 
This completed the main construction phase which began last October; much finishing 
work is needed before the Flyover opens to traffic, probably next November. 


TO BE OPENED BY THE QUEEN 
ON JULY 21: THE IPSWICH 
CIVIC COLLEGE WHICH HAS 
BEEN BUILT AT A COST OF 
£1,000,000. 


During a visit to Ipswich on 
uly 21 by the nm and 
ce Philip the rill 
open this new Civic College 
in Rope Walk. This shows 
an exterior view from the 
tennis courts of the building 
which will house this im- 
portant new venture. 
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(Right.) 
PRINCESS MARINA WITH PAST 
AND PRESENT CHAMPIONS AT 
A LUNCHEON ON JUNE 28 TO 
MARK THE SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF CHAMPION- 
SHIPS AT WIMBLEDON. 


t 


. W. L. Blakstad (Mrs. 
Holcroft-Watson), G.B.; 7 


Boothby), G.B.; Mrs. L. A. 
. McKane), G.B.; Mrs. T. Ma 
. Mathieu, France; (second row) J. Kr: 
G.B.; Mrs. P. D. Howard (Mile D. Metaxa), 
Menzies (Miss K. Stammers), G.B.; 





; 5. B 
Tuckey, G.B.; G. P. .B. (Back row) U. weden; T. Trabert 
J. Drobny, G.B.; R. Emerson, Australia; N. A. Fraser, Australia; 6. Mulloy, U.S. 





Saaeto res 


MRS. AZIKIWE, WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR-G! OF NIGERIA, CHRISTENING A SHIP WHICH IS DESTINED FOR LORD MORRISON OF LAMBETH LOOKING AT “CRYSTAL 61,” A NEW 
COUNTRY’S NAVY. GLASS AND CONCRETE BUILDING PROJECT DESIGNED TO HOUSE 


On June 30, Mrs. Flora Azikiwe launched H.M.N.S. Enugu at Gosport, Hampshire.. Enugu has been specially EXHIBITIONS. IT IS PROPOSED TO BUILD IT NEAR ST. PANCRAS. 
i as a sea defence vessel for the Royal Nigerian Navy. She was built by Camper and Nicholsons and was THE TOWER WOULD BE BIGGER THAN THE EIFFEL TOWER AND 
Ser dafivery in August. WOULD POSSESS FIVE EXHIBITION HALLS. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














HE moody, broody, villain-hero of ‘‘ One-Eyed 
Jacks”’ is played by Marlon Brando, and 
it 1s impossible not to feel—as one watches 
closely this study of revenge—that the cares of 
direction have not rather overwhelmed the actor. 
For Mr. Brando on this occasion has taken on 
the director’s réle as well as the leading part. 
What is more, he has assumed the literary pose 
of announcing his aim and intentions in this very 
striking statement which was handed to the Press 
at the film’s first showing: 


I have the obligation and the opportunity in a 
recently discovered impulse, to try to communicate the 
things I think are important. I want to make a frontal 
assault on the temple of clichés. Our early day heroes 
vere not brave one hundred per cent. of the time nor 
were they good one hundred per cent. of the time. My 
part is that of a man who is intuitive and suspicious, 
proud and searching. He has a touch of the vain and a 
childish and disproportionate sense of virtue and manly 
ethics. He is lonely and genuinely distrustful of human 
contacts. Properly handled, the folklore of the outdoor 
era contains all the vital ingredients of powerful 
picture-making. 


Mr. Brando has been considerably teased and 
twitted by my colleagues who have quoted sections 
and phrases of this notable statement, but not the 
whole of it exactly as it has been handed to us 
for our edification and enlightenment. Can it be— 
they have asked in effect—that the big burning 
boy is turning, or trying to turn, into a pallid 
intellectual? Whatever he may be trying to do, 
it seems to me to be fair to print his complete 
utterance as he wrote it, and thus to let it speak 
for itself. 


One would only venture the comment that not 
absolutely all of “‘ the vital ingredients of powerful 
picture-making ’’ are to be found in “‘ One-Eyed 
Jacks.”’ It lacks concision, for example, and some- 
times even coherence. It drags here and there. 
Its motivation is sometimes curious rather than 
convincing. The dialogue is far too often in 
Spanish—Mexican Spanish at that—which com- 
paratively few people in this country even affect 
to understand. The villain-hero Rio’s delays in 
revenging the wrongs done to him by the double- 
dyed villain Longworth long years ago often seem 
unnecessarily protracted. 





FROM THE RANK ORGANISATION FILM, “FLAME IN THE 
STREETS,” WHICH DEALS WITH RACE RELATIONS: PETER 
(JOHNNY SEKKA), A WEST INDIAN SCHOOL TEACHER. 


UNHAPPY HEROES. 
By ALAN DENT. 


lonely house by the sea—which makes the 
whole, elaborate, over-publicised, over-compli- 
cated, over-burdened and—may one say it ?— 
over-Brandoed business seem worth while and, 
anyhow, worth a visit. 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





JOHN MILLS, WHO APPEARS IN “FLAME IN THE STREETS.” 


Alan Dent writes: ‘“‘ That sterling actor, John Mills, gives a 
sterling performance as the character called Jacko Palmer 
in ‘ Flame in the Streets,’ whose script (by Ted Willis) faces 
up with remarkable honesty to the colour problem as it 
affects a London working district. Jacko is a fair-minded 
man who, as head of his trade union, successfully pleads that 
a West Indian workman should be promoted to foreman. 
His fairness meets, soon afterwards, a far more 
crucial strain when his daughter, who is a school- 
teacher, tells him she has fallen in love with a 
schoolteacher from Jamaica and proposes to marry 
him. Mr. Mills makes a shining and likeable character 
of Jacko—shocked, torn and finally fair. The film— 
exceptionally well directed by Roy Baker—began its 
London career at the Odeon, Leicester Square.” 


Comparatively tense and taut and very 
much more consistent is the British film, 
“‘Flame in the Streets’’ (adapted by Ted Willis 
from his own play, ‘‘ Hot Summer Night ’’). 
This faces up manfully and courageously to 
the colour-bar problem as it might affect a 
working-class district in London to-day and 
now. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer (John Mills and 
Brenda de Banzie) are a recognisably typical 
middle-grade couple with a nice daughter 
(Sylvia Syms) who is a school-teacher. Mr. 
Palmer is a logical, somewhat. sentimental 
man who argues that the coloured workers in 
the furniture factory where heisa head foreman 
should get promotion when they deserve it. 


He has hardly finished in deciding a 
particular case in the man’s favour—a West 
Indian married to a British girl—when the 
half-hysterical Mrs. Palmer arrives at the 
tail-end of the meeting to tell her husband in 
his ear that their daughter is walking out 
with a young Jamaican teacher in her school, 
and that she proposes to marry him. 


A minor fault in this major film is 
that the Palmers take rather too long 
to meet their daughter’s choice. Mrs. 
Palmer has “ideas above her station ’”’ and 
might conceivably refuse to come face to 
face with the young man altogether. But Mr. 
Palmer, who has just been airing his 


broad-minded principles in his own factory, would 
surely decide—long before the end of the film when 
at last it happens—to talk the matter over with the 
amiable Jamaican (Johnny Sekka) himself. The 
film also has one or two over-statements. One 
responsible character says: ‘‘ Not one in a hundred 
of these mixed marriages is a success.”’ At a guess 
I should multiply the one by fifty at least. (And 
can one honestly say much more for the proportion 
of unmixed marriages which are a complete 
success ? Personally I cannot, among my own 
acquaintances and friends.) 


There is, too, the other side of this question of 
miscegenation. Would Mr. Willis now like to give 
us a film dealing, with identical sincerity and 
forthrightness, with the coloured girl and the 
white man making a match of it? He has mean- 
while handed us a film much more effective than 
the original play, because the plot is much better 
suited to the medium. His idea of letting the whole 
action pass on a single Guy Fawkes Night—with 
some facile but telling symbolism about fireworks 
and bonfires—was brilliant, and has been brilliantly 
brought off by the director, Roy Baker. 


A much sorrier hero than Mr. Brando’s Rio is 
Elvis Presley’s Glenn in ‘ Wild in the Country.”’ 
Never was kid so mixed up. He lost his mother at 
the age of nine; and as a result of this he cannot 
help hitting and mauling every fellow he sees 
(including his own brother). Nor can he help 
loving every girl. He is variously described by the 
film’s other characters as ‘‘ mean-tempered as they 
come "’ and “ wild and unsettled like a porcupine.”’ 
So a well-to-do psychiatrist (Hope Lange)—a lady 
who is good-looking but nearly old enough to be 
his mother—takes him in hand, smooths out his 
complexes, and discovers from his diary that he is 
a potential literary genius! Before succumbing 
to his psychiatrist, Glenn has shown every tendency 
to succumb to a nice principled girl (Millie Perkins), 
to a scheming unprincipled one with a babe in her 
arms, and finally to his guitar (though this time 
for three numbers only). But perhaps—as 
Macbeth said in a totally different connection—we 





(LEFT TO RIGHT) DAD LONGWORTH (KARL MALDEN) AND RIO 
(MARLON BRANDO) IN A SCENE FROM “ ONE-EYED JACKS,” WHICH 
IS THE FIRST FILM TO BE DIRECTED BY MARLON BRANDO. 








But on the credit side the landscapes 
are often sombrely fine; there are some 
nocturnal seascapes of considerable force 
and beauty; there is a striking per- 
formance of the true villain by Karl 
Malden; there is a delicate and touch- 
ing one by Pina Pellicer of his step- 
daughter whom Rio duly seduces; and 
there is one intensely dramatic scene 
in which Rio, pretending to be friendly, 
finds out and visits Longworth in his 





“ ALL IN A NIGHT’S WORK ” (Paramount. 
That delectable comédienne, Shirley MacLaine, triumphs over a somewhat 
unsavoury comedy-plot about the ways of American business-men. 


“ TRAPEZE "’ (United Artists. Generally Released, June 26).—Reissue of a 
capital film of circus-life which has Burt Lancaster and Tony Curtis as dashing 
young men (and Gina Lollobrigida as a dashing young woman) flying through 
the air with the greatest of ease. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 
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Generally Released, June 26).— 
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should proceed no further in this business. 


Except to say that in comparison with 
Mr. Presley’s ‘‘ Wild in the Country,” Mr. 
Brando's “ One-Eyed Jacks” is a glow- 
ing masterpiece. The latter film takes 
itself seriously, and at least it can be 
said for it that it is nowhere—except 
in that little matter of the preliminary 
pronunciamento above quoted—ludicrous 
and laughable. 
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AUSCULTATION, ARABIAN STYLE; OR RADIO OFFICER TO THE SHIP OF THE DESERT? 


There is usually a rational explanation to the oddest-looking scenes; and this 
is just a routine day-to-day task in the life of Dr. Raif Asharif. Dr. Asharif 
is in fact the veterinary surgeon attached to the Sam Spiegel unit, now in Jordan 
to make the film ‘‘ Lawrence of Arabia’ for Horizon Pictures (G.B.) Ltd.; 
and it is his task to keep the eighty or so camels on the payroll fit and as happy 
as it is in the nature of the beast to be. For the fact is that the camel is not 


a co-operative patient and its nature is rarely found sympathique. Still even 
surly patients call for treatment and however difficult injection, palpation, 
auscultation may be, nevertheless they have to be done—and everybody in the 
end feels the better for them. Three of the camels used by Peter O’Toole in 
the name-part of the film are called ‘‘ Faith,” ‘‘ Hope’ and “ Charity "; and 
like everybody in the film business, they too occasionally need tranquillisers. 
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4 ae ~ advantage of being a literary 
lounger, as I see it, is that one may, 
with honest impunity, lounge: that is, 
one need not be continuously on a nervous 
look-out for some new masterpiece, or 
manifest frustrated disappointment if one 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


¥ is the one great motive-force of life, and it is 
¢ true to say of any man that his adventures 
$ and experiences in sexual love are his life— 
{ all th t i than a framework, 
i e rest is no more 

4 a setting, a background. 

i 

4 


Well, there you are. 





fails in one’s search. We are now begin- 

ning what I will not call the “ silly’ season— 
that would be unfair both to authors and pub- 
lishers—but a time of year in which one does not 
expect (though one sometimes finds) the appear- 
ance of any outstanding new work. This has been, 
from that point of view, a typical week, when 
I have had before me a number of readable but 
comparatively unpretentious books, each good 
in its way, but none eliciting any tremendous 
response. 

The best, I think, is John Steinbeck’s new 
novel, THE WINTER OF OuR DISCONTENT. Here 
is another long work of American fiction, quite 
different from those which usually come my way. 
The hero is a sensitive, loving, intelligent scion 
of a distinguished American family which has 
steadily come down in its little world until Ethan 
Allen Hawley is reduced to working as an Italian- 
born grocer’s assistant. He himself is com- 
fortable and philosophical, steady in his honesty 
and devoted to his wife and two children. But 
pressure gradually grows on him to enter the 
rat-race and become rich. He succumbs, and 
the art of Mr. Steinbeck has never been shown to 
better advantage than when he describes, quite 
casually, the two unutterably mean and despicable 
actions which open the door to Ethan’s prosperity. 

But meanness and treachery are catching. The 
atmosphere spreads its own miasma. Allen, 
Ethan’s fourteen-year-old son, wins an honourable 
mention in an all-America essay competition. The 
boy is about to sign TV contracts and launch out 
on the lucrative career of a prodigy when it is 
discovered that his essay is a clever pastiche of 
cribbing. (This strikes the only false note. Can 
the judges really have been so ignorant of their 
own country’s literature ?) The finale is so bril- 
liant that I will not spoil it by a bald summary. 
But the point, to me, lies in the skill whereby the 
author maintains the consistency—not the in- 
consistency—of Ethan’s weak but most attractive 
character. This is a gentle, brave, and humane 
book. 

Another American novel which is quite out of 
the ordinary ruck—I am beginning to believe that 
American writers of fiction have a wider range 
than our own—is Gerald Weales’s TALE FOR THE 
BLuEBIRD. It is light, satirical, and full of the 
richness of life. The narrator, Connie Firth, 
stumbles by chance on a mysterious ornamental 
box, and on a list of highly diverse people who 
urgently want to get hold of it. He visits them 
all in turn, and this gives the author a chance of 
portraying some of the odder as well as some of the 
more typical persons to be met with in America 
to-day: a professor, a tycoon, a beat poet, a rich 
play-boy, a mixed-up psychiatrist, a gentle old 
lady preoccupied with family history, and a 
cynical revivalist. Finally the box is found and 
opened, in the presence of all of them, and it 
contains—well, what? Nothing. So, one by 
one, their faith in the talisman destroyed, they 
slink off to the jobs which represent the reality 
of their lives. Here again is a kindly book, for 
all its satire, written in a style which rejoiced me. 

Returning home, I find myself rather at a loss 
with the undoubted talent of Muriel Spark, whose 
Voices aT Pray is described as a collection of 
“ stories and ear-pieces.”” These consist of four 
short plays and six equally short stories. Un- 
doubtedly they constitute, as the blurb-writer 
assures me, “a new art-form,” but for once it is 
one which intrigues and interests me, and does 
not tempt me to retire to the vomitorium. These 
pieces contain violence of a “ throw-away- 
macabre’ quality, ghosts, pleasant absurdities, 
and at least one social and moral allegory with a 
delicate but unmistakable point. Miss Spark can 
be both elusive and allusive, but her will-o’-the- 
wisps are well worth pursuing. 

My other three novels run on broad and well- 
beaten but separate highways. Miss Bryher 
(I had to search diligently all over the dust-cover 
to discover her sex) has written in RuAN of the dim, 
post-Arthurian period in the history of Ireland, 
Wales and Cornwall. Her young Ruan, destined to 
be a priest of the old British cult, finds that he has 
no vocation and runs away to sea. His adventures 


setting out to find a mysterious 
island, in the company of a Finnish = 


is well-drawn, 


A DELIVERY oF Furizs, has much in common 
with James Bond—though he is definitely not on 
the side of the angels. In fact, he hopes to turn a 
dishonest 50,000 dollars by delivering, through an 
act of piracy, six Hawker Sea Furies to a rebel 
leader in a small Caribbean republic. This is all, 
of course, in aid of a future settled and respectable 
life with his girl. After the usual murders, 
beatings-up, shipwrecks and escapes, he loses the 
dollars—but not, if I interpret the last pages 
correctly, the girl. (If we are to have much more 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HERE was a time when the best advice to an 
aspiring young chess player—in the United 
States, ~ tg oy “Go East, young man!" To 
New York. y in big centres of population was 
t players 


hard competition available and the 

produced. 
This situation has been modified to an enormous 
extent by the greater ease of travel to-day, the 

t of chess literature making intensive 

home study profitable and, to some extent, by postal 


It gives me perennial satisfaction to observe 
ag on B places pe gy Be might think chess 
is y played at all, defeating opponents from 
tradi centres of the game. 

Here a i more instances. In the first Belkadi 

unis) beats Nielsen (Copenhagen); in the second 
— from Ecuador a well-known Berliner; 
and by lovely play each time. 


White. 

1. QxB! PxQ; 2. Rx Reh, K-N2 (mot 2... 
eg ~f Ox; 6b Dah: + RKO K RO 
5. RX Reh, Ox R; 6. 33 1)-Ks ; 
4- B-Q4, K-Bz2; 5. R ys, OO; 6. Rx Pch, 
K-N1; 7. R-Nsch, K-B1 (or 7... . K-B2, R-R6!); 
8. R-KBé6ch, Black resigns. 


1.... P-B3!, 2. Px P, Q-R2!; 3. Nx P (pure 
desperation; he is he the threat on the 
diagonal); 3 N(B4) x B dbl ch; White resigns. 


of this kind of setting, it seems to me that Fidel 
Castro will have a good deal to answer for besides 
being an international tease.) 

Neil Bell’s Testament oF STEPHEN FANE 
seemed to me to be like Laodicea in the Book of 
Revelation, neither hot nor cold, and therefore 
I tended to spew it out of my mouth. There are 
some chapters about the First World War which 
do not seem to add much to the snail-like action 
of a long book—indeed, we have to plough 
through some 150 pages before Fane emerges 
from childhood and adolescence. But the whole 
theme seems to me to be turgid. It is given in an 
early comment about sexual love: 

Green or ripe, potential or active, latent or openly 
displayed, suppressed or triumphantly proclaimed, it 


Whatever one’s attitude to blindness, 
it is impossible to approach it without the emotions 
of pity, fear or courage. Mrs. Tomi Keitlen lost 
her sight at the age of thirty-two. What struck me 
most about her book, FAREWELL TO FEAR, was 
not so much her courage, though she has much to 
say about this in relation to blindness in general, 
nor was it the incredible activities she has managed 
to pursue, which include mountaineering, cham- 
pionship ski-ing, riding, fencing, photography, and 
business enterprise. It was a single sentence at 
the beginning of her book: ‘‘ To me, blindness is 
not a handicap to endure but an inconvenience to 
outwit.” Read this book for yourself; you will 
find the gist of the matter. 

Nothing in military history quite surpasses, in 
dash and glory, a charge of cavalry. I suppose we 
shall never see another. The last recorded in 
Lieut.-Colonel James Lunt’s book, CHARGE TO 
Gory !, is that of a detachment of the Burma 
Frontier Force, led by Captain Arthur Sandeman 
in 1942. He describes nine others, omitting, I was 
rather glad to find, those of Lord Uxbridge’s 
“ heavies ’’ at Waterloo and of the Light Brigade 
in the Crimea. But his theme is the cavalry 
spirit, and that will surely endure. 

I had not read Captain Eugene Ware's classic 
account of THe INDIAN WAR oF 1864, now edited 
with an introduction and notes by Clyde F. 
Watson. The frontier Indians were, of course, 
provoked by each side in the American Civil War 
to harry the other, and the result was a devastating 
civil war among themselves. Ware’s book, based 
on his own experiences as a volunteer officer in 
the Union forces, is a revelation. It is, as his 
editor admits, one-sided and not wholly accurate, 
but it gives as vivid a picture as one could wish 
of Indian customs, habits, and methods of warfare. 

As I write, the Evian talks have been sus- 
pended, and the whole future of the Sahara is in 
considerable doubt. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more timely than Nicclas Bodington’s book, THE 
AWAKENING SAHARA, which tells the story of the 
recent discoveries, not only of oil, but also of other 
minerals and even of water, which may well 
transform the desert into a source of great wealth, 
and restore fertility. This is a factual account, 
written without political bias, and all the more 
valuable for that. 

For the oe ae as well as for the 
amateur with a taste for the c hic puzzles 
which scholars have been +0 tetiflantty caine, 
Ernst Doblhofer’s Voices 1n Stone will prove 
a treasure. I was particularly glad to find the 
author, in his first chapter, maintaining that 
writing is fundamental, and not to be superseded 
by the tape-recorder (which I have learnt to 
value !), by radio or by television. From this 
point, he proceeds to elucidate some of the most 
fascinating problems which have ever taxed the 
ingenuity of interpreters of ancient means of 
communicating thought. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté 
has done an inestimable service, and, incidentally, 
redressed a somewhat unfair balance, in writing 
the story of the R.A.F. ground crews. His THE 
Forcotren Ones will give the i reader 
further reason for pride in a Service which relies 
as much on team work as on the magnificent 
courage and skill of the individual. 





THe Winter oF Our Discontent, b h 
Steinbeck. (Heinemann ; 18s.) ie 


TALE FOR THE BLUEBIRD, by Gerald Weales. 
(Hutchinson ; 18s.) 

Voices aT Pray, by Muriel Spark. 
lan; 16s.) 

Ruan, by Bryher. (Collins ; 155.) 

A DELivery or Furigs, by Victor Canning. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 15s.) - 

TESTAMENT OF STEPHEN Fane, by Neil Bell. 
(Alvin Redman ; 18s.) c 

FAREWELL To Fear, by Mrs. Tomi Keitlen. 
(George Allen and Unwin; 18s.) 

CHARGE To Gtory! by Lieut.-Colonel James 
Lunt. (Heinemann; 21s.) ; 

THe INDIAN War oF 1864, Captain Eugene 
Ware. (St. Martin's: se)”, ‘ 

THE AWAKENING SAHARA, by Nicolas Bodington. 
(André Deutsch; 18s.) oe , 

Voices 1n Stonz, by Ernst Doblhofer. Trans- 

- lated by Mervyn Savill. (Souvenir Press ; 30s.) 
HE ForGOTTEN Ones, by Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Philip Joubert de la Ferté. (Hutchinson ; 2558.) 
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the elegant cigarette 


First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
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from the court of St. Petersburg from 


rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 for 4/2, 
25 for 8/3, 50 for 16/6 and 100 for 32/6 
For @ companion 


Sobranie 


crt Black Russian 
free bookla—Good Food, 
Good Wine and Smoking. Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 
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If you must travel in the wilds—or just like doing 
it—the Land-Rover Dormobile Caravan is for you. 
This is the Dormobile for rough roads and distant ; 
places, the go-anywhere vehicle that takes heavy ; 
going in its stride. Comfortable ‘Dormatic’ seating -. 
for five, sleeping accommodation for four, elevating { 
canopy for extra space, sink, table, water con- 4 
tainers, wardrobe, locker and ventilated cupboards $ 
—all these luxurious Dormobile fittings make it a 
home-from-home anywhere. 
Price £1,170. (No P.T.) 2-berth model £1,158. Desmebile  Cassvans sive 2 neta! a 
CAS and CAL, Austin 152 ; 
and 10/12 cwt., Morris - ; 7, im 
Write for illustrated catalogue and name of your ope My Tee SS Seon ; Py y, LG LL SZC 
nearest Dealers to the designers and builders. ay I i 6-seaters. Prices : { / 
Dept. I.L.N., Utilecon Works, Folkestone. / 
Telephone: Folkestone 51844. i 
Established 1773. 
e 
WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 
ees 
Have mone a GREECE ® 
eee fl 19] 
a and its a 
will hel . E 
eee (G) 
| Dp Gl ia 
bl {G) 
i When they come to draw up their al NOW is the time to make your a 
Wills, so many people would like to bl reservations for TA) 
‘ c @ Isles of Greece Cruises from Pirzus 9] 
leave something to charity but are in BI pe me, ae To] 
doubt as to which one to choose.  Sieabameustae iif 4 
. ; . Ancona—Brindisi to Pireus 
Possibly you are in such a dilemma al cemibiiuaeeh Wasetn AMET Cn a 
yourself? If so, may we beg you to ol OCEANWAYS iG) 
remember our Homes, where over 'G)| STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD. 19) 
RP . . 4/4, 23 . London, S.W.1. 
7000 boys and girls, including spastic a 7” Ta ThAbclger i856 “ig Es 
and other physically-handicapped SSSE5555S5S5S5S5E5555O 
¢ children are always in desperate = am F 
i need of continued support ? 
May we go even further 
and ask you to spare a : 
. donation to this ur { 
Ready Made for Summer : s urgent OVERSEAS 
Wear a lightweight suit, cause—now : i SHIPPING a 





naturally. Ready made 2-piece / 
—em— suit in 11/12 oz. worsted, j 
’ £25.4.6. Hand tailored 2-piece ; 
suit in 11/12 oz. worsted i 
from £33.12.6. i 


When calling at these (Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT" 


27 OLD BOND ST., LONDON W.! CIGARETTES 


Tethers: Hines = DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES | ““n 
141/2 FENCHURCH ST. LONDON E.C.3 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. Bi887/0 MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 


Telephone: Mansion House 1877 
Printed in England by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam $ t C2. 
Saturday, July 8, 1961. istered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. hea py em ; 
Gordon Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania, ? . 
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1 THE EXCLUSIVE FIRESTONE 


































An TREAD DESIGN, with thousands 
of scientifically angled gripping 
3 < edges, is quiet-running, road- 
_ announcement mel hugging and long-wearing. 
” , 
of your daughter's 
D 2 SPECIALIZED 
’ RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
forthcoming At least ten different rubber com- 
' pounds go into each Firestone tyre 
a a ... each one designed for a different 
marriage can now inside sto part of the tyre to do a specific job 
ry in the best possible way. 
be made in 
re Ir i h 3 UNIQUE SAFETY LINER 
evea Ss W y The specially designed safety liner 
ran in Firestone tubeless tyres gives the 
wanes 6 x] n * best available protection against 
 ¢ ] rf 4 ri restone punctures because it tends to hold 
e the puncturing object and does not 
Britain’s leading Society Journal — va Goes pt ee apa tube. if 
Published everv Wednesday are air loss occurs, it is slow and safe. 
Attractively displayed on a 4 TENSIONED CORD 
page entitled FORTHCOMING safest All fabric used in Firestone tyres 
MARRIAGES, this new service undergoes an exclusive safety- 
5 ie tensioning process whereby the 
costs one guinea per line. and best cord is heat-stretched and then 
Your announcement should be bonded to the ply rubber. This gives 
sent to Miss D. Carding, The tyres that are strong, cool-running 
Tatler, Ingram House, John and long-wearing. 
Adam Street, London, W.C.2 
To the scientifically-developed Firestone tread you owe road 5 EXCLUSIVE NYLON 
e 2 i. grip and all that goes with it—braking, cornering, road holding. MONOFILAMENT CHAFER 
But for the rest of the Firestone story—/ook inside ! Every Firestone tubeless tyre has a 
— Here’s the big difference. It’s the body of a Firestone tyre chafer made of single-strand (mono- 
1S) 2 F filament) heavy-duty nylen woven 
ip that stands the road shocks, that takes the big stresses, that inten an ebeasion-resistent Chaier 
To) A gives you your comfortable ride. which prevents air seepage. 
9] WORLD f Over the years this is where the biggest improvements have 
{5} WITHOUT : taken place, so that your new Firestone can be relied upon for 
ie SHADOW | extra mileage, comfort, strength and safety. 60 years of tyre 
ig H experience are here inside every Firestone tyre today! 
iG) PLEASE REMEMBER 
i) ST. DUNSTAN’S 
Sy IN YOUR WILL 
i * : Feel safer—be safer—on 
a ® All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
B (Chairman) f 
9 f 
’ 4 
i SI DUNSTAN’S 
{G) l, ith Audley Str ndon, W.1 j 
15) A nce A i 
} 
More and more business executives high quality merchandise and services 
as are discovering that the great ... whatever the price. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
sales schemes that appeal to influential LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
people .. . women as well as men. tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
They regard it as a medium unequalled to hundreds of thousands of people 
: in its power to reinforce an institu- in high positions at home and in every 
tional campaign and promote sales of country of the world. 
1 
= | . 
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